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Merry  €hriitma§  to  All 

"Dear,  what  can  we  do?"  sighed  Jean.  "She  is  so — well — so — ,  oh, 
I  don't  know  what!  It's  so  hard  to  explain." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Bobbie.  "She  has  everything  she  wants, 
almost.  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  she  lacks.  What  a  shame,  too.  She  is 
so  pretty,  and  I'm  sure  she  would  be  very  popular  if  she  wasn't  so  sulky 
and  snappy." 

Th  is  was  the  conversation  between  two  girls,  Jean  and  Bobbie  Mead. 
The  two  girls  were  wrapping  Christmas  presents  very  secretly  in  their 
room.  Annette  Andrews  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Her  par- 
ents were  very  wealthy,  and  the  truth  was  that  she  had  practically  every- 
thing money  could  buy. 

"I  wish  we  could  do  something  to  make  her  happy,"  said  Jean  as  she 
tucked  the  last  of  the  presents  which  they  had  been  wrapping  into  her 
drawer  and  carefully  locked  it.  "Now  no  one  but  ourselves  will  know  what 
is  in  there  until  Christmas." 

"They  look  so  pretty.  The  thought  of  Christmas  always  makes  me 
happy,"  replied  Bobbie. 

"Now  let's  begin  planning  for  the  presents  and  things  that  we  are 
going  to  give  that  poor  little  family  over  on  Bay  Street.  Oh,  I  do  hope 
they  will  be  made  as  happy  as  the  family  we  helped  last  year!"  exclaimed 
Jean. 

"So  do  I,"  answered  Bobbie.  "Say,  Jean,  do  you  suppose  we  could 
ask  Annette  to  do  this  with  us  this  year?" 
"Why  that  is  a  splendid  idea!" 
"All  right,  let's  phone  her  right  now!" 

The  two  girls  scrambled  down  the  stairs  and  raced  like  maniacs  to  the 
phone.  It  was  all  arranged,  and  soon  they  were  all  shopping  busily  down- 
town. Annette  wasn't  quite  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  were  the  other 
girls.  However,  the  more  they  bought,  and  the  more  they  talked,  the 
more  interested  she  became. 

Finally  came  the  night  before  Christmas  Eve.  "Oh,  I'm  so  excited," 
fidgeted  Bobbie,  "I  don't  think  I  can  wait  until  tomorrow  night!" 

The  next  day  the  two  girls,  Bobbie  and  Jean,  wrapped  up  "last-min- 
ute" packages  and  flew  about  all  day  in  a  half-dazed  mood.  Ah,  at  last 
came  the  evening! 

,  "Bobbie,  are  you  ready?"  inquired  Jean  of  her  sister. 

"Wait  one  minute,  and  I'll  be  right  with  you,"  returned  Bobbie. 

"Hurry,  'cause  we  have  to  call  for  Annette,"  reminded  Jean. 

"O.  K." 

Seven  minutes  later  found  three  beaming  girls  riding  in  a  cozy  car 
driven  by  Jean  and  Bobbie's  father  through  the  snow-covered  streets  of 
Boston.  Some  carolers  were  singing  beautiful  songs  such  as  were  appro- 
priate for  Christmas.  The  whole  city  fairly  buzzed  with  anticipation.  At 
length  the  big  automobile  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  small,  shabby  house. 

"C'mon,  c'mon,  grab  all  you  can.  I'll  take  this  big  bundle.  You,  Jean, 
take  this  basket  of  food.  Daddy,  will  you  please  take  the  tree?" 
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Bobbie  passed  out  packages  right  and  lett.  Finally  they  were  all  piled 
as  high  as  possible.  Then  began  the  excited  race  to  the  door.  Knock, 
knock!  Presently  the  door  was  opened  by  a  small,  frail-looking  lady. 

,  "Sh-sh-h-h!  we  don't  want  to  wake  the  children,"  whispered  Jean. 
"Mrs.  Bloom,  we  have  something  for  you  and  the  children." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  interrupted  the  little  lady,  "I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing!" 

"Oh,  please!"  exclaimed  the  girls.  "The  children  will  be  so  happy, 
and  it  will  make  us  very  happy,  too.  Please  take  them." 

"Very  well,"  smiled  Mrs.  Bloom.  "I  don't  think  I  could  possibly  resist 
you  now." 

The  girls  stepped  inside.  Every  package  made  the  bewildered  little 
Mrs.  Bloom's  eyes  open  wider.  At  last  everything  was  out  of  the  car  and 
all  arranged  about  the  small  tree  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  bare 
room.  Mrs.  Bloom  was  so  happy  that  she  was  almost  in  tears. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  how  I'll  ever  be  able  to  thank  you.  I — I  " 

"Never  mind,  we  understand,"  comforted  the  girls.  "We  have  to  go 
now,  but  we  will  drop  by  to  see  you  soon.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all." 
So  saying  the  girls  and  Mr.  Mead  left  the  little  mother  and  sped  home- 
ward. 

"My!"  exclaimed  Annette,  "wasn't  she  just  too  sweet  for  words?  She's 
so  happy!  Did  you  notice  she  almost  cried  when  we  gave  her  those  pres- 
ents? I  think  this  has  been  the  happiest  time  of  my  whole  life!  Now  I 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  my  allowance.  There  certainly  must  be 
many  more  poor  families  in  this  city,  and  Christmas  isn't  the  only  time 
you  can  help  others." 

Bobbie  and  Jean  smiled  at  each  other.  It  had  worked. 


-Barbara  Cochrane. 


/%  Pirellis**  Meeting 


As  I  was  flying  through  the  air, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  bells. 

Th  ey  were  tinkling  everywhere 
As  though  from  Heav'n  they  fell. 

I  slowed  my  plane  down  to  a  stop, 

I  stood  there  in  midair; 
I  tried  to  go  but  couldn't  budge, 

For  I  was  fastened  there. 

I  saw  a  blur,  and  then  I  heard 

A  jolly,  humorous  laugh, 
And  then  I  saw  Old  Santa  come 

Directly  in  my  path. 


I  shouted  to  him,  "Say,  slow  down!" 

But  he  replied  in  haste, 
"I'm  very  sorry  I  can't  oblige, 

But  I'm  going  down  some  place. 

"I  have  to  fill  the  kiddies'  socks 

Full  of  goodies  rare, 
And  fill  up  dear  old  granny's  hose 

Full  of  presents  fair." 

He  was  gone;  my  plane  did  start; 

I  was  flying  through  the  air. 
I  made  my  way  right  down  to  earth 

Like  Santa,  without  a  care. 

— Jean  Harkness. 
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Ferol  Loren 


"I  wonder  what  Ferol  looked  like  as  a  little  baby?"  mused  Judge  Loren. 
It  was  early  afternoon,  and  the  judge  was  waiting  in  his  comfortable  study 
until  time  to  meet  his  fourteen-year-old  stepdaughter  after  school  that 
they  might  together  choose  flowers  for  Memorial  Day.  He  had  first  sat 
for  some  time  looking  at  a  recent  photograph  on  his  desk  of  this  beloved 
little  daughter,  then  had  gone  into  the  library  and  taken  out  of  a  drawer 
two  albums.  One  was  Ferol's  "Baby  Book"  with  pictures  up  till  the  time 
she  was  ten  years  old.  The  other  was  an  album  nearly  half  filled  with  more 
recent  snap  shots. 

As  he  turned  the  pages,  Ferol  grew  from  an  eight  months'  baby  to  a 
chubby,  adorable  little  girl  of  four,  with  a  set  of  dimples  for  almost  every 
expression.  It  was  then  that  he  had  become  "Daddy"  to  this  little  golden- 
haired  miss.  He  finished  the  first  album  and  the  second  as  far  as  it  had 
gone,  until  he  saw  the  present  likeness  of  the  child  smiling  up  at  him.  Then 
he  turned  back  again  to  the  first  picture  taken  in  a  San  Francisco  studio, 
"Ferol  Williams,  eight  months." 

Judge  Loren's  wife  had  kept  a  faithful  record  of  her  little  girl,  and  he 
wondered  why  there  was  no  picture  of  her  before  this  age.  But  Ferol  was 
an  autumn  baby,  and  some  people  said  that  San  Francisco  was  a  foggy, 
unpleasant  place  in  winter.  So,  perhaps,  it  had  not  been  suitable  weather 
to  take  a  baby  outside  for  pictures. 

In  many  of  the  pictures,  Mrs.  Loren,  earlier  as  Mrs.  Williams,  was  with 
Ferol.  The  judge  could  see  no  likeness  between  his  handsome,  brunette 
wife,  whose  death  had  come  in  such  a  tragic  manner,  and  this  fair  little 
child.  He  hoped  also  that  the  child  would  have  none  of  the  nervous  ail- 
ments that  had  finally  caused  Mrs.  Loren  to  be  adjudged  insane  and  just 
before  death,  a  raving  maniac. 

That  evening  as  Ferol  and  the  judge  talked  together,  the  girl  told  him 
of  her  school  work  and  of  helping  decorate  the  stage  for  the  last  school 
play  of  the  year.  Then  suddenly  she  said,  "Oh,  Daddy,  I  want  you  to  get 
me  some  books  from  the  college  library.  I  have  to  make  a  report  in  physi- 
ology before  school  is  out  on  'Heredity  and  Environment.' 

The  topic  assigned  worried  Judge  Loren,  and  he  was  afraid  that  it 
might  worry  Ferol  when  she  got  into  it.  As  he  had  feared,  she  came  upon 
a  statement,  "No  disease,  as  such,  is  inherited.  Only  the  tendencies 
toward  certain  diseases  may  be  inherited,  such  as  narrow  shoulders,  flat 
chest,  and  the  like.  Nervous  ailments,  perhaps,  are  hereditary,  and, 
therefore,  certain  forms  of  insanity  which  are  the  results  of  an  unbalanced 
nervous  system  may  be  inherited."  This  statement  fell  like  a  cloud  over 
the  girl,  and  she  remembered  with  terror  her  last  visit  to  the  insane  asylum. 
Much  of  the  gay  happiness  was  gone,  and  Ferol  with  childlike  seriousness 
pondered  over  the  question  of  heredity.  Judge  Loren  was  glad  when 
school  was  out  so  that  they  might  leave  their  middle-western  home  for  a 
trip  to  Chicago.  The  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  daily  offered  new 
wonders  for  the  child  to  marvel  at  and  kept  her  thoughts  completely 
occupied. 
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"If  we  just  don't  return  to  Kansas,"  mused  the  Judge,  "perhaps  Ferol 
will  not  think  so  much  of  her  mother's  illness  and  of  the  possibility  of  losing 
her  own  mind  later."  So  the  kindly,  considerate  stepfather  decided  to 
take  up  in  Philadelphia  that  fall  a  practice  in  law  that  had  long  been  urged 
upon  him  by  his  elder  brother,  who  wished  to  retire  from  an  active  part 
in  his  law  firm. 

Just  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  they  stood  in  front  of  a  furni- 
ture-store window  where  Ferol  had  been  admiring  a  modernistic  bedroom 
suite.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  stared  at  a  no  less  surprised  little 
girl  of  fourteen.  The  two  girls  were  not  dressed  alike  or  each  would  surely 
have  thought  that  she  was  just  seeing  herself  mirrored  in  the  furniture- 
store  window.  Twin  sisters  without  the  slightest  doubt! 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  astonished  judge  of  the  other  little 

girl. 

"Carol  Mason,"  she  answered,  "and  I  live  here  with  my  foster  parents. 
They  adopted  me  before  I  was  a  year  old  from  an  orphanage  here  in 
Philadelphia."  Then  hesitatingly,  "Only  they  didn't  know  I  was  a  twin." 

Together,  Judge  Loren  with  Ferol,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  with  Carol, 
made  an  investigation  at  the  orphanage.  Mrs.  Loren,  who  at  that  time 
was  Mrs.  Williams,  had  evidently  not  known  either  that  Ferol  was  a  twin. 
She  had  wished  to  adopt  a  child  of  good  parentage  but  with  no  brothers 
or  sisters.  When  she  chanced,  however,  to  notice  the  sunny,  eight-months' 
old  Ferol  and  wished  her  so  much,  those  in  authority  at  the  orphanage  did 
not  tell  her  that  this  little  one  had  a  twin  sister,  who  was  then  dangerously 
ill.  The  Masons  had  later  adopted  Carol  and  had  told  her  that  she  was 
their  foster  dauqhter  from  the  time  that  she  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand. Mrs.  Williams,  however,  soon  became  a  widow  and  evidently 
feared  losing  the  child's  love  for  her  if  Ferol  should  know  that  she  was  not 
her  own  daughter.  Later,  she  had  guarded  this  secret  from  Judge  Loren, 
even  after  their  marriage.  She  had  been  the  finest  of  mothers  to  little 
Ferol,  as  the  judge  had  also  been  a  most  devoted  father. 

Ferol  could  return  the  love  he  had  given  her  and  reverence  her  late 
foster  mother  without  fearing  that  any  nervous  ailment  of  this  otherwise 
fine,  capable  woman  would  come  down  to  her.  The  long  parted  twins, 
Ferol  and  Carol,  were  happy  in  school  together,  but  home  to  Ferol  was 
with  her  devoted  "Daddy,"  Judge  Loren.  Both  the  judge  and  the  Masons 
insisted  that  they  now  had  two  daughters  instead  of  one,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  all  had  a  double  happiness. 

— Nelda  Lee  Miller. 


Holidays 

We  know  that  the  holidays  soon  will  be  here 
Because  of  the  weather,  so  cold  and  so  clear. 
'Twill  soon  be  Thanksgiving  with  feasting  and  joy, 
And  then  a  glad  Christmas  for  each  girl  and  boy. 
So  let's  all  be  happy  and  full  of  good  cheer 
And  smile  as  we  welcome  another  New  Year! 

— Barbara  Germain. 
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Wa§  It  §erion§? 


Late  one  evening  in  September,  a  fat,  middle-aged  gentleman  was 
comfortably  seated  in  his  armchair  in  a  London  drawing-room.  Now,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  stout  man  of  fifty,  if  he  has  an  armchair  in  a 
London  drawing-room,  to  occupy  it.  What  is  unusual,  however,  is  that 
while  the  gentleman  you  may  be  thinking  about  would  be  reading  a  news- 
paper, or  droning  over  a  book,  or  smoking  a  pipe,  or  scolding  his  servant, 
or  going  to  sleep,  the  gentleman  I  have  in  mind  was  doing  none  of  these 
things.  Instead,  my  gentleman  was  rapturously  gazing  at  a  painting  v/hich 
covered  the  better  part  of  the  wall  directly  in  front  of  him. 

From  the  captivated  expression  on  his  face  one  might  suppose  that 
this  picture  was  perhaps  a  famous  and  treasured  Raphael,  prized  by  the 
owner  above  all  his  possessions.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  picture  was 
painted  by  none  other  than  himself,  Mr.  James  York,  amateur  artist,  ama- 
teur business  man,  amateur  gentleman,  and  professional  sit-around.  More- 
over, the  reason  that  Mr.  York  was  now  apparently  so  stunned  by  the 
painting  was  that  his  art  critic,  Mr.  Edgar  Edgarly,  had  pronounced  it  a 
masterpiece  and  was  even  now  taking  steps  to  have  it  hung  in  the  Modern 
Gallery. 

Now  what  fat  gentleman  of  middle-age  does  not  long  for  the  fame 
and  honor  which  would  be  his  should  a  picture  painted  by  himself  be  hung. 
Mr.  York  was  no  different  from  any  other  man  in  this  respect.  He  thought 
with  a  hopeful  sigh,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  escort  one  of  his  fellow 
amateurs  to  the  Gallery,  point  out  his  work  of  art,  and  see  him  turn  green 
with  envy. 

Mr.  York  really  had  reason  to  hope  that  his  art  critic  might  succeed. 
Two  days  previous  a  couple  of  men  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Gallery  to 
look  at  his  picture.  One  of  them  had  observed  that  it  was  extremely 
modernistic.  Mr.  York  was  aware  of  that.  The  other  had  inquired  the  title 
of  the  picture.  The  artist  politely  informed  him  that  as  yet  it  was  un- 
named. At  this  the  man  was  about  to  suggest  "The  Whirlpool"  to  him  as 
fitting,  when  luckily  Mr.  York  prevented  his  uttering  these  unfortunate 
words  by  deciding  that  "The  Dance"  was  a  suitable  name. 

The  two  men  went  away  profoundly  impressed.  Mr.  York  could  testify 
to  that.  They  were  influential  fellows  with  the  Gallery,  too,  and,  should 
they  be  successful,  the  artist  had  promised  them  a  good  sum  of  money 
for  their  pains,  quite  naturally  not  meaning  to  pay  it.  Musing  on  these 
pleasant  thoughts,  Mr.  York  suddenly  remembered  that  the  hour  was  late 
and  it  might  be  advisable  to  retire.  Accordingly  he  rose  with  difficulty 
and  stumped  off  to  bed. 

The  next  day  his  servant  meekly  informed  him  that  a  letter  had  come 
for  him  quite  early  in  the  morning.  Mr.  York  took  it  condescendingly  from 
the  man's  hand  and  read: 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
good  fortune.  Your  picture  has  been  accepted  by  the  Modern  Gallery 
and  will  be  hung  within  the  week. 

"Faithfully  yours,  Edgar  Edgarly." 
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Mr.  York  was  in  ecstasies.  Alrea  dy  he  saw  his  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  half- 
mad  with  jealousy,  and  thought  with  glee  how  wrathful  Mr.  Smith  would 
be  to  see  this  of  all  pictures  chosen  while  his  own  masterpieces  lay  unap- 
preciated in  the  dust  of  his  studio.  Naturally  they  would  all  agree  that 
the  thing  was  a  disgrace  to  art — strange,  weird,  absurd!  What  did  he 
care?  They  had  lost;  he  had  won.  What  position  in  the  world  was  as 
enviable  as  that? 

The  only  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  business  pretenses  called  him 
away  to  France  in  the  very  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  during  his  absence 
the  picture  was  hung.  It  excited  a  good  many  comments,  none  of  them 
too  favorable.  One  might  have  heard  the  following  almost  any  day  in 
the  week:  "What  in  the  name  of  reason,"  enquires  Mr.  Critical,  "is  it 
supposed  to  be?" 

"Nothing  in  reason,  certainly,"  replies  his  friend,  Mr.  Wisecrack,  with 
a  laugh. 

In  the  meantime,  the  day  finally  arrived  when  Mr.  York  returned  to 
England  to  revel  in  his  triumph.  Swaggering  importantly  into  the  Gallery 
with  a  small  company  of  friends,  he  was  lecturing  them  upon  the  difficul- 
ties one  ran  across  in  the  art  game  somewhat  after  this  fashion:  "You 
who  have  never  painted  cannot  be  expected  to  know  how  hard  it  is 

to  ."  He  stopped.  They  had  entered  the  room  where  his  majestic 

masterpiece  reigned  supreme.  Mr.  York's  fat,  red  cheeks  and  fat,  red 
nose  grew  even  puffier  and  redder  as,  his  voice  choking  with  indignation, 
he  cried  out  furiously,  "By  gad,  gentlemen,  the  danged  fools  have  gone 
and  hung  it  upside  down!" 

The  picture  in  accordance  with  Mr.  York's  angry  protests  was  rehung. 
The  next  day  the  janitor,  while  sweeping  out  the  rooms,  paused  a  mo- 
ment before  it.  "Jumping  gum  trees!"  he  exclaimed,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  gloomily,  "but  I'm  blowed  if  it  didn't  look  better  t'other 
way."  — Ynez  Johnston. 


§anta       Mo  More 

When  I  was  quite  a  little  boy 
And  believed  in  Santa  Claus, 

I  didn't  know  that  presents  came 
From  loving  pa's  and  ma's. 

I  thought  that  gifts  and  candies  sweet 
Were  brought  on  Santa's  back, 

And  all  things  that  I  received 
Came  from  his  magic  pack. 

But  now  that  I  am  old  and  wise, 
Deep  problems  fill  my  head, 

There  is  no  room  for  Santa  there — 
And  half  the  fun  has  fled. 

— Ed.  Valentine. 
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That  Sometliimg 


Lee  Needham  of  the  Harvard  class  of  '29,  an  engineer  by  profession, 
stood  on  a  street  corner,  staring  unseeingly  at  the  milling  masses  that  are 
continuously  passing  that  part  of  New  York.  He  had  on  his  last  pieces 
of  tattered  and  much  laundered  linen,  and  he  wore  a  tie  fastened  with 
his  father's  stick  pin,  his  only  reminder  of  the  good  days  before  the  de- 
pression and  the  death  of  his  father.  His  hat  sat  at  a  jaunty  angle  over 
one  eye,  and  his  last  season's  suit  was  pressed  to  a  capital  T.  Lee,  always 
the  perfect  gentleman,  had  but  a  dollar  left,  and  a  twelve-dollar  room 
rent  was  due.  He  was  wondering  what  he  would  tell  his  landlady  when 
he  got  home. 

A  gay,  lithe,  typical  American  girl  came  running  out  of  a  shop,  ac- 
cidentally bumping  Lee  and  dropping  her  packages.  He  hurriedly  stooped 
to  pick  them  up  and  placed  them  in  her  arms.  As  he  did  so,  their  eyes 
met. 

"Sylvia  Olney!"  he  exclaimed.  "Fancy  meeting  you  here!" 
"Well  if  it  isn't  Lee  Needham  of  good  old  Harvard,"  she  said  with 
equal  surprise.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
"Nothing." 

"Come  then,  there  is  my  car,  put  these  bundles  in  the  rumble  seat, 
and  we'll  go  some  place  where  we  can  talk,  just  talk  of  old  times,  hard 
times,  or  any  times." 

So  after  the  packages  were  stowed  away,  they  were  off  through  the 
traffic.  He  told  her,  although  he  hadn't  meant  to,  that  after  his  father's 
death  there  hadn't  been  anything  left  but  poor  stocks  and  deficit  ac- 
counts. She  surmise  d  he  was  out  of  work  and  in  need  of  someone  to 
comfort  him  so  she  kept  him  as  long  as  possible. 

"Remember  'Old  John,'  the  book  man  where  we  used  to  go  and  play 
on  rainy  days?"  asked  Sylvia.  "Well,  I  was  in  there  the  other  day  and 
found  some  real  interesting  material.  He  asked  about  you  and  said  to 
tell  you  to  come  around  and  see  him  some  evening." 

Seven  o'clock  that  evening  found  Lee  entering  a  shabby  but  interest- 
ing shop  with  a  sign,  "Ye  Olde  Book  Shoppe,"  in  true  English  style. 

On  the  inside  he  found  a  little,  old  man  sitting  in  a  big,  brown,  leather 
chair  seeming  to  say,  "Give  me  a  comfortable  chair,  a  pipe,  a  book,  and 
I  will  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by."  Large,  horn-rimmed  spectacles 
sat  upon  a  slightly  Roman  nose,  indicating  superiority  in  the  grave  mat- 
ters of  the  world.  He  could  tell  you  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva,  of  the  war  in  the  Orient,  or,  closer  at  home,  what  your  senator 
was  doing  at  Washington.  He  had  arrived  from  England  some  48  years 
ago.  Ever  since  Sylvia  and  Lee  could  remember  he  had  been  the  man 
of  the  many  books  in  the  quaint  little  shop  around  the  corner. 

After  surprised  salutations  "Old  John"  invited  Lee  to  sit  down  and 
give  an  account  of  himself. 

Lee  marveled  at  the  way  he  told  his  story,  just  the  way  he  wou  Id  h  ave 
told  of  his  small  troubles  in  the  bygone  days.  There  was  something  about 
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the  old  man  that  broke  the  ice  of  cold  formality  and  instead  brought  out 
a  warmth  of  honesty  and  friendship.  After  talking  for  several  hours,  Lee 
prepared  to  leave,  but,  before  doing  so,  old  John  gave  him  a  pamphlet 
with  the  words  "That  Something"  printed  on  the  cover. 

Lee  read  and  reread  "That  Something"  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  that 
evening.  Somehow  he  couldn't  understand,  and  he  wondered  what  "That 
Something"  really  was.  He  was  exhausted  and  soon  fell  asleep,  but  "That 
Something"  kept  bothering  him.  He  dreamed. 

He  stood  upon  a  mountain.  It  was  black  as  night.  He  felt  terribly 
alone  and  helpless.  A  voice  broke  the  silence. 

"I  beseech  you  to  search  until  you  find  'That  Something'." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Lee. 

"I  am  the  power  which  enables  men  to  move  mountains,  to  span 
streams,  and  to  conquer  nations,"  replied  the  voice. 
"Then  you  are  will  power  of  course,"  Lee  expounded. 
"Yes,"  answered  the  voice.   "I  am  that  and  more."    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  from  Katherine  Wilder  Ruggles. 
'If  you  think  success — success  has  begun; 
If  you  think  you  can  win,  your  battle  is  won! 
Whatever  you  need  you  can  have.  You'll  find 
It's  all  in  the  way  you  set  your  mind'." 
"I  will!"  murmured  Lee. 

Next  morning  he  awoke  early,  hurriedly  dressed,  and  wandered  out 
upon  the  street.  A  small  boy  was  walking  along  with  his  arms  full  of 
packages,  marked  Jack  McKee.  "Hey,  mister,  can  ya  give  me  a  lift?" 
he  shouted  at  Lee. 

"I  will,"  said  Lee  absent-mindedly. 

The  lad  looked  at  him,  scratched  his  head,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
"A  little  off,  but  I  guess  you're  O.K." 

Together  they  walked  for  about  ten  blocks.  Stopping  in  front  of  a 
big  office  building,  the  boy  said,  "Well,  here's  where  I  leave  you,  mister, 
and  thanks  a  lot." 

"But,"  responded  Lee,  "Here  is  where  I  am  going,  too.  I  am  to  see 
Jack  McKee  myself  so  I  will  take  the  packages  to  him." 

Lee  found  that  Jack  McKee  had  offices  on  the  56th  floor  so,  getting 
into  the  elevator,  he  was  whisked  to  his  destination.  In  front  of  door  28 
he  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then,  bucking  up  his  courage,  he  walked 
into  a  large  room  filled  with  draftsmen  busy  over  their  inclined  desks. 
Nobody  seemed  to  notice  Needham  so  he  strode  to  an  empty  desk  and 
found  there  the  written  orders  for  the  absentee.  Ah,  here  was  his  born 
environment.  The  scientific  orders  were  his  meat,  and,  when  quitting 
time  had  come,  he  had  them  completed.  He  handed  them  to  the  boss 
as  he  was  leaving,  who  exclaimed  when  he  noticed  the  name  on  the 
paper,  "Needham,  I  hope  you'll  be  on  time  tomorrow!"  And — Lee  had 
a  job  at  last! 

After  a  few  months  it  was  apparent  to  the  boss  that  Lee  was  a  prac- 
tical and  somewhat  experienced  young  man.   He  referred  him  to  the 
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head  engineer  of  the  company,  Jack  McKee.  This  gentleman  gave  him 
an  assignment  in  South  America  surveying  for  a  new  harbor  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo. 

During  this  time  he  thought  often  of  Sylvia.  "She  is  worth  millions.  I 
never  can  ask  her  to  marry  me,"  but  bang  goes  his  fist  on  the  table  and 
"I  will!"  When  he  was  asked  out  to  the  Olney's  for  dinner,  he  hesitated 
to  accept,  but  through  the  persuasiveness  of  Sylvia's  young  brother,  Bill, 
he  finally  consented  to  go.  Bill  had  always  worshipped  Lee  and  looked 
on  him  more  as  a  big  brother  than  anything  else.  On  the  way  out  in  the 
Olney  car  Bill  said  to  Lee,  "Do  you  know  what  I  think?  I  think  you're  a 
dumb  bunny." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  darling  sister  Sylly  has  a  big  scrapbook  crammed  full  of  stuff', 
clippings  and  such,  about  you  and  here  you're  too  dumb  to  see  how  much 
she  loves  you." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Lee,  getting  interested. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Bill,  "and,  what's  more,  you'd  better  get  her  be- 
fore that  Jason  Ackley  does.  If  you  don't  believe  that's  the  truth,  I  will 
show  you  the  book." 

So  while  Lee  waited  in  the  library,  Bill  dashed  upstairs  into  his  room 
and  started  throwing  shirts,  ties,  collars,  and  other  wearing  apparel  in 
much  the  same  way  a  dog  kicks  dirt.  At  last  he  pulled  out  a  big,  yellow 
scrapbook,  glanced  at  the  first  page,  which  said  "Property  of  Bill  Olney," 
tore  it  out,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  He  silently  handed  it  to  Lee  and  said, 
"Hide  it  behind  Mark  Twain  when  you  have  finished."  Lee  glanced 
through  the  book  which  contained  such  clippings:  "Needham  expected 
to  be  dark  horse  in  Saturday's  game."  "Lee  Needham  takes  highest 
honors  in  graduating  class."  "Needham  wins  game  for  Harvard."  Then 
there  was  about  a  year  in  dates  until  the  next  one  appeared,  "Needham 
of  McKee  and  Company  tells  cause  of  dam  disaster,"  etc.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  placed  it  as  directed  behind  Mark  Twain. 

After  dinner  Lee  found  himself  alone  with  Sylvia.  "There's  been 
something  I'd  like  to  have  told  you  ages  ago,"  he  said.  "Remember  some 
months  back  when  you  met  me  on  the  street?  Well,  at  that  time  I  had 
lost  all  confidence  in  myself,  I  was  sick  from  worry,  and  I  had  just  lost 
myself.  You  helped  me  to  find  myself,  the  real  me  that  had  never  shown 
before.  You  changed  me  with  'Old  John's'  help  from  an  'I  can't  man'  to  an 
'I  will  man.'  After  I  had  found  'That  Something'  I  knew  you  were  my  in- 
spiration to  carry  on  in  my  own  rights.  Sylvia,  I  sail  Thursday  for  South 
America.  I  need  you  to  always  help  me  to  say  'I  will.'  Will  you  winter  at 
Buenos  Aires?" 

"I  will,"  answered  Sylvia.  — Errol  Hatfield. 

When  the  inn  Sinks 

Just  within  the  Golden  Gate,  And  now  the  sun  has  gone  away, 

With  a  sky  of  every  hue,  But  the  colors  linger  still, 

In  brilliant  glory  sinks  the  sun,  Reflected  on  each  downy  cloud, 

Dipping  in  its  bath  of  blue.  And  painting  every  hill. 

— MacNeil  Burt. 
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"Dit-dit-dit-dar!  Dit-d it-d it-da r!" 

Rob  rolled  out  of  bed  very  sleepily  and  while  doing  so  looked  at  the 
clock — 3  a.  m.  "What  a  time  to  wake  a  fellow!"  he  thought. 

Just  then  he  recognized  it  was  his  radio  which  had  awakened  him.  He 
immediately  jumped  to  the  stand,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  lion  roar,  but  he  wasn't  sure. 

As  he  listened,  he  looked  amazed,  and  then  delighted  at  the  message 
he  received.  "Circus  train  wrecked  ten  miles  north.  All  animals  loose  and 
coming  your  way.  Circus  offers  $250  reward  for  each  cat  and  $800  for 
each  snake.  Here's  your  chance.  I'll  be  seeing  you.  Ted." 

"Well,"  Rob  exclaimed,  "what  a  day  this  is  going  to  be!  That  surely 
must  have  been  a  lion's  roar  I  heard.  Oh,  Bill!  Hey,  Bill!"  He  woke  the 
house  with  his  shouts. 

"Yes,  Rob,"  said  a  voice  sleepily. 

Rob  turned  and  saw  Bill  standing  in  the  door. 

"Bill,"  said  Rob,  "Ted  just  sent  me  a  message  that  he  is  coming  down 
today." 

"Well,  gee,"  said  Bill,  "is  that  anything  to  wake  the  house  about?" 
"No,  but  the  rest  is.  The  circus  animals  are  loose  and  coming  this 
way!" 

"What!"  yelled  Bill,  now  wide  awake,  "Gee  whiz!  No  wonder  Ted  is 
coming.  I  would  myself." 

In  case  you're  wondering  who  Ted  is,  I'll  tell  you.  He  is  Bill  and  Rob's 
best  friend.  He  lives  about  ten  miles  away,  and  he  comes  to  visit  the 
boys  every  once  in  a  while  in  his  "tin  lizzie." 

"Well,  Bill,"  said  Rob,  "I  think  I'll  send  him  a  reply." 

Ted  arrived  about  ten  o'clock,  by  which  time  Bill  and  Rob  had  all  their 
chores  done  and  were  ready  to  set  out  on  their  "big  game  hunting." 
"You  know,"  said  Ted,  "I've  always  wanted  to  hunt  garter  snakes  so,  if 
you  see  one,  would  you  please  catch  it  for  me?"  The  boys  both  laughed 
and  said  they  would. 

After  they  had  been  out  for  about  an  hour  and  had  gotten  no  results, 
they  began  to  feel  sort  of  discouraged.  At  this  point  Rob  saw  a  beauti- 
ful black  and  orange  snake  lying  on  the  grass  in  front  of  a  big  bramble 
.  thicket.  He  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  to  pick  it  up.  As  he  picked  it 
up,  he  pinched  it.  To  his  horror,  he  heard  a  yell  that  beat  any  tomcat 
yell  by,  to  use  his  own  words,  about  a  million  miles  and  he  saw  the  face 
of  a  tiger  peer  out  of  the  thicket.  "Well,"  he  said  as  he  started  to  beat 
a  very  precipitous  retreat,  "who  wou  Id  h  ave  thought  it?"  Just  then  the 
tiger  charged,  but  to  Rob's  surprise  and  relief,  leaped  right  over  him  at 
something  behind  him.  Rob  wheeled  and  saw  a  tiger  and  a  black 
leopard  having  a  "peachy"  fight. 

Rob  ran  to  the  car  and  got  out  a  very  heavy  rope  which  they  had 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  tossing  around  the  animals'  necks.  He  got 
one  ring  around  the  neck  of  the  tiger  and  another  around  the  neck  of 
the  leopard,  drove  back,  picked  up  Bill  and  Ted,  showed  Ted  his  "snake" 
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and  went  on  to  the  ranch.  Some  ot  the  circus  authorities  had  arrived  at 
the  ranch  by  the  time  the  boys  got  back,  and,  as  they  went  over  to  the 
car,  one  of  them  happened  to  look  at  Ted  and  said,  "Well,  you  sure 
can  pick  swell  partners." 

"What,"  remarked  Ted,  "is  meant  by  that?" 

"This,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  circus  man  picked  out  of  Ted's  pocket 
two  lovely  green  snakes.  "Prize  specimens,  too,"  was  all  he  said. 

— Maryeve  Spicer. 

Diary  of  a  Missionary 

We,  a  party  of  three  missionaries,  are  on  our  way  through  the  jungles 
of  British  South  Africa  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  in  the  month  of  June,  18 — .  A 
fortnight  ago  our  black  boys  were  lured  off  by  natives,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  pushing  on  alone  although  constantly  at  the  mercy  of 
these  fierce  blacks. 

June  13 — Tonight  my  negro  boy,  the  only  one  left  to  us,  was  found 
dead  with  an  arrow  through  his  heart.  The  natives  are  pressing  in  closer 
every  day  and  soon,  I  fear,  we  must  give  up  to  them. 

June  \A — We  sighted  some  mountains  in  the  distance  today.  If  we 
could  but  reach  them,  we  might  find  safety. 

June  15 — Our  ammunition  is  giving  out  fast.  Another  of  our  party 
died  today,  shot  by  the  natives.  We  stopped  and  buried  him  in  sight  of 
the  mountains  he  loved  so  well,  but  we  must  push  on. 

June  16 — The  natives  rushed  on  the  two  of  us  at  nightfall,  but  we 
managed  to  defend  ourselves.  I  received  an  arrow  wound  in  my  thigh 
which  is  making  me  constantly  weaker. 

June  18 — My  comrade,  I  fear,  has  the  dreadful  jungle  fever.  I  am 
caring  for  him  the  best  I  can,  but  I  fear  the  worst. 

June  19 —  I  am  alone  now. 

June  20 — At  last  I  have  reached  the  mountain  country,  and  the 
natives  have  disappeared  into  the  jungle. 

June  21 — I  have  come  upon  the  queerest  valley  full  of  huge  bones. 
My  water  is  nearly  gone,  and  I  feel  I  cannot  last  much  longer. 

June  22 — A  full  realization  has  come  upon  me.  I  have  stumbled  upon 
the  Burial  Grounds  of  the  Elephants  of  which  I  have  heard  so  many  fan- 
tastic tales,  for  as  I  write,  one  of  these  great  beasts  comes  staggering 
in  to  his  last  sleep.  I,  too,  am  going  with  God's  secret  untold. 

— Margaret  Jones. 
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The  Key  to  Happine§§ 

Sad  indeed  were  the  thoughts  of  little  Ramon  as  he  urged  on  his  little 
herd  of  goats.  Here  it  was  only  five  days  till  the  Blessed  Eve,  and  in  the 
poor  little  hovel  where  he  and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents 
lived  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  joyous  Christmas.  What  a  pity,  too, 
for  Christmas  in  the  Spanish  town  of  Granada  was  such  a  joyous  occasion 
with  its  masses,  pageants,  and  good  will,  but  his  father,  as  one  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  Alhambra  Grounds,  earned  only  enough  to  keep  his 
family  alive  and  clothed.  Although  Ramon  could  remember  being  hungry 
very  seldom,  there  was  never  money  to  spend  on  pleasure  of  any  kind. 

Slowly  Ramon  wound  his  way  up  a  steep,  rock  path  to  a  small  arch 
through  the  crumbling,  ancient  wall  of  the  Alhambra  Grounds.  There, 
after  exchanging  the  time  of  day  with  an  old  soldier  guarding  the  portal, 
who  was  one  of  his  good  friends,  he  passed  into  a  small,  stone-paved 
courtyard,  at  the  back  of  which  stood  a  ruined,  old  garrison.  The  main 
part  of  the  Alhambra  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  so  it  was  quite 
deserted  here.  Quickly  he  picked  his  way  behind  the  old  building  and 
crossed  a  little  stream,  where  he  stopped  that  his  goats  might  drink.  A 
few  more  steps  and  he  found  himself  on  a  little,  rocky  point,  and  there 
he  sat  down  at  his  favorite  spot  while  the  ever-hungry  goats  wandered 
about,  nibbling  at  a  tuft  of  grass  here  and  there.  This  spot  was  said  to 
be  lucky  by  his  queer,  old  friend,  the  gate  keeper,  for  here  were  three 
white  rocks,  not  quite  the  same  size,  but  on  the  same  face  of  each  was 
carved  a  little  triangle.  Ramon  rather  suspected  his  old  friend  of  carving 
them  there  himself  because  his  eyes  had  twinkled  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  twitched  so  queerly  when  he  told  the  story.  Nevertheless,  the 
place  fascinated  him,  and  for  that  reason  he  came  today. 

His  thoughts  were  continually  wandering  toward  the  coming  Christ- 
mas. He  himself  remembered  a  wonderful  Christmas  when  his  father 
had  had  his  own  business,  but  now  he  was  but  a  common  gardener,  and 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters  had  never  seen  any  such  Christmas.  This 
morning  he  had  prayed  so  fervently  to  the  good  Virgin  it  seemed  his 
prayer  just  could  not  be  ignored.  As  he  gazed  with  thoughtful  eyes  out 
over  the  city  of  Granada,  the  spires  of  the  castle  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
the  crumbling  ruins  about  him,  suddenly  his  attention  was  caught  by 
something  far  more  exciting.  It  was  a  little  something  queerly  shaped 
and  colored,  and  it  glittered  as  silver  here  and  there.  It  was  a  very  happy 
and  much  excited  boy  who  came  home  that  afternoon  with  the  goats. 

Next  morning,  with  a  face  full  of  suppressed  excitement,  Ramon  went 
down  to  the  little  shop  of  the  gold-and-silver  smith,  who  acted  as  jeweler 
for  the  town  of  Granada.  He  was  a  comical,  little  gentleman,  with 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  round,  plump  face.  Laying  down  his  little  hammer 
and  wiping  his  brow,  he  drew  Ramon  into  a  little  back  room.  There,  over 
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a  small  basin,  the  coat  of  tarnish  was  removed  from  the  little  object  the 
boy  had  brought,  and  it  was  revealed  as  a  tiny  key  with  a  ring  at  one  end 
— all  made  of  fine  silver. 

Ramon  now  hurriedly  made  his  way  through  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets  of  Granada  to  an  old  church  that  stood  on  a  small  rise.  His  old 
friend  the  priest,  to  whom  he  confided  all  of  his  joys  and  troubles,  stood 
in  the  door  of  a  little  anteroom  of  the  church,  his  fat  face  beaming.  With 
a  voice  full  of  excitement,  Ramon  led  the  wondering  old  priest  into  an- 
other little  back  room,  saying,  "Please  hurry,  good  father.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

At  the  back  of  this  room  stood  an  old,  queerly  carved  chest  and  a 
strange  tapestry  hung  on  the  walls,  but  otherwise  the  room  was  bare 
except  for  two,  small  stools.  This  room  was  full  of  memories  for  Ramon. 
How  many  times  had  he  sat  on  this  stranqe  chest  or  on  the  old  friar's 
knee  while  the  good  man  told  him  stories  of  this  old  town  and  the  ancient 
fortress  on  the  hill  among  which  was  a  fascinating  tale  of  this  old  chest 
and  the  tapestry.  The  old  priest  had  been  his  friend  since  babyhood  and 
now  Ramon  sat  on  one  of  the  little,  old  stools  and  gazed  up  into  the  old 
man's  curious  face  as  he  related  his  story  of  the  queer,  little  key. 

As  he  finished,  he  qlanced  suddenly  at  his  excited  listener  and  then 
at  the  chest.  The  round-eyed,  old  qentleman  followed  his  qlance.  The 
next  instant  they  were  both  bending  over  the  mysterious  chest,  which, 
as  the  legend  told,  contained  a  rich  Moorish  treasure  and  had  been  care- 
fully guarded  in  the  hands  of  the  church  for  hundreds  of  years  since  the 
Moorish  reign  in  Spain.  The  little  key  slipped  into  the  keyhole  and  turned 
with  a  rusty  creak.  "This  was  one  of  the  three  keys  made  by  the  king's 
jeweler  to  fit  this  lock,"  thought  Ramon,  for  so  ran  the  old  tale  told  of  this 
chest.  As  they  raised  the  ponderous  lid,  their  waiting  eyes  did  not  gaze 
upon  the  expected  sparkling  jewels  or  old  gold  coins,  but  a  far  less  excit- 
ing content  met  their  view.  Strange,  musty,  old  scrolls  and  queer  parch- 
ments written  in  the  Moorish  tongue  filled  the  chest. 

Several  days  later  a  museum  expert  arrived  from  a  great  northern 
city.  With  growing  excitement  he  examined  the  papers  and  then  offered 
the  priest  a  large  sum  of  money  for  them  and  the  tapestry.  The  old 
father  pondered  a  moment  and  then  turned.  Here  was  a  Heaven-sent 
chance  to  make  those  repairs  that  the  crumbling,  old  church  needed  so 
badly.  The  next  day  the  man  from  the  city  went  home  with  the  precious 
museum  pieces  in  his  possession  and  left  the  good  priest  and  his  little 
friend  proud  possessors  of  what  seemed  to  them  a  small  fortune. 

Th  is  year  Ramon's  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed  the  first  Christmas 
treat  of  their  lives,  and,  still  better,  the  father  came  home  with  the  glad 
news  of  his  promotion  to  be  head  gardener  of  the  Alhambra  Grounds. 
Truly  the  little  key  has  proved  a  key  to  happiness.      — Mary  Fulmer. 
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A  loud,  boisterous  knock  upon  the  kitchen  door  interrupted  the  silence 
within.  "Ho,  hum,  I  wonder  who  that  can  be,"  Jim  yawned  as  he  had  to 
leave  the  "Alhambra,"  just  as  Peregil  was  opening  the  magic  entrance 
to  the  cave. 

Another  knock.  Jim  hurried,  thinking  maybe  it  was  Bill  wishing  to  play 
football. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  young  fellow.  Is  your  mother  home?"  inquired  a 
strange  man. 

"N-n-no,  she  isn't,"  stammered  Jim,  tremblinq  from  head  to  toe. 

The  man  was  enough  to  frighten  anyone.  His  face  was  a  deep  bronze 
with  many  wrinkles  and  squinty,  mysterious  eyes  peered  from  beneath 
his  soiled  turban.  The  magnificent  beard,  which  he  was  gently  stroking, 
almost  reached  his  waist.  Though  his  dress  was  not  unusual,  he  seemed 
to  suggest  the  old  world.  "Well,  son,  perhaps  you  can  find  just  a  little 
something  for  me  to  eat,  as  I  haven't  eaten  since  yesterday  morning. 
Hurry  now,  and  you  will  be  well  repaid." 

Poor  Jim!  His  mother  had  told  him  never  to  feed  strangers  when  he 
was  alone,  but  what  else  could  he  do? 

After  the  man  had  eaten  his  fill  and  had  told  Jim  stories  of  his  ram- 
blings,  he  said,  "You  have  shown  me  kindness,  and  for  this  I  shall  reward 
you."  He  fumbled  nervously  through  his  trousers'  pocket  until  he  found 
what  he  wanted.  It  was  a  small,  green  snake  carved  of  green  jade  and 
with  blazing,  ruby  eyes.  With  a  polite  speech  he  handed  it  to  Jim. 

"But,  sir,  what  good  is  the  snake  to  me?  Perhaps  you  had  better  keep 
it,"  suggested  Jim,  not  sure  that  he  should  keep  it,  as  it  looked  to  be 
valuable. 

"Lad,  it  is  a  talisman,  a  lucky  talisman.  There  is  none  like  it  to  be 
found.  You  might  say  it  is  a  geographical  talisman,  for  it  only  fulfills  the 
wish  to  go  to  other  places  in  the  world.  It  is  absolutely  priceless,  as  it 
can  be  neither  bought  nor  so  Id.  It  is  given  only  in  kind  respect  for  the 
receiver,"  and  saying  this  he  vanished  seemingly  into  thin  air. 

"Whew!  He  left  and  I  don't  even  know  how  to  manipulate  my  little 
snake.  Well,  we'll  see  how  it  works  later  on."  Saying  this,  he  dropped  it 
carelessly  into  his  pocket,  and  with  a  slap  on  the  pocket  he  said  uncon- 
sciously, "Boy!  How  I'd  like  to  be  in  the  Alhambra  with  Peregil  now." 

A  whirlwind  enclosed  him  and  swept  him  off  his  feet.  When  he 
swooped  down  to  earth,  darkness  baffled  his  curious  eyes.  Before  him 
yawned  the  entrance  of  a  descending  stairway.  A  tiny  candle  flickered 
in  the  distance.  Several  voices  could  be  faintly  heard  mumbling  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  Jim.  He  crouched  noiselessly  behind  an  aged  pillar 
anxious  to  behold  the  doings  of  the  men  whose  voices  heheard.  The 
place  suddenly  became  familiar.  He  realized  that  he  was  in  the  really 
truly  Alhambra,  and  he  recognized  Peregil  and  the  Moor  with  the 
Alcalde. 
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A  stamp  close  to  his  ear  interrupted  his  thoughts.  He  turned  instantly, 
and  he  saw  an  impatient  mule  awaiting  his  master.  The  light  came  closer 
and  closer,  and  finally  two  figures  could  be  distinguished  as  Peregil  and 
the  Moor,  but  the  Alcalde  and  two  others  were  missing.  The  gap  had 
suddenly  closed  and  Jim  could  still  hear  angry  voices  from  within.  The 
men  were  laden  down  with  an  abundant  supply  of  jewels  and  other  valu- 
ables. Jim  watched  them  breathlessly  as  they  loaded  their  treasure  onto 
the  mules,  and,  as  they  slowly  descended  the  mountainside,  he  somehow 
felt  relieved. 

If  was  now  darker  than  ever,  and  the  spirits  of  the  Alhambra  fright- 
ened our  imaginative  Jim.  hie  again  placed  his  hand  upon  his  pocket  and 
wished  that  he  was  home  and  in  bed.  With  a  whish  he  was  there.  Not 
realizing  that  he  had  spent  most  of  the  night  at  the  Alhambra,  he  cud- 
dled among  the  covers  and  was  all  set  for  a  good  sleep.  The  next  thing 
he  knew  a  knock  sounded  upon  his  door,  interrupting  the  silence  within 
and  reminding  him  that  he  would  be  late  for  school  if  he  didn't  hurry. 

— Thelma  Hume. 
Time  Luc  k  of  MMt ouzo  4ben 

Merrily  down  a  Granada  road  came  a  little  boy  and  his  father,  an 
apple-peddler,  for  they  had  done  a  good  day's  work  and  were  going  to 
the  public  square  where  a  festival  was  being  held  on  account  of  the  five- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Yusef,  the  finisher  of  the  Alham- 
bra. Then,  too,  an  auction  was  being  held  of  the  things  which  had  been 
found  in  the  Alhambra,  some  of  which  had  never  been  opened. 

As  they  turned  down  a  little  alley,  they  stopped  and  got  some  bread. 
They  then  turned,  crossed  the  street,  and  went  into  a  humble  house.  The 
inside,  however,  was  very  neat,  for  Korana,  wife  of  Alfonzo  Aben  and 
mother  of  Padre,  always  wanted  her  house  neat. 

They  ate  a  hasty  dinner,  and  then  began  getting  ready  for  the  festi- 
val. They  put  on  their  best  clothes,  which  consisted  of  a  different  shawl, 
or  sash,  and  hat.  They  were  now  ready,  so  they  went  out  into  the  warm, 
night  air  and  followed  the  crowd  to  the  festival  grounds.  When  they 
arrived,  everyone  was  dancing.  This  soon  stopped,  however,  because  a 
barker  began  to  announce  the  auction.  Everyone  crowded  up  close  to 
the  auction  stand  and  waited  to  see  what  was  up  for  sale.  Finally  the 
auctioneer  started  calling  out,  "Who  wants  this  fine,  jade  brooch,  real 
jade  from  China?  What!  You  offer  only  one-fourth  of  a  ducat?  Who 
will  offer  one-half  or  even  three-fourths  of  a  ducat?  Oh,  you  offer  a 
whole  ducat?  Anyone  else  offer  any  more?  All  right,  sold  for  one  ducat!" 

There  were  many  things  which  were  sold.  The  barker  finally  held  up  a 
small,  leather  pouch,  which  looked  quite  old.  He  was  offered  a  fifth  of  a 
ducat  and  a  fourth  of  a  ducat.  Then  Alfonzo  Aben,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing in  the  rear,  thought  that  he  might  like  that  pouch  for  his  tobacco,  so 
he  offered  one-half  a  ducat.  The  barker  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone 
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was  going  to  offer  more.  Seeing  that  no  one  else  was  inclined  to,  he 
cried,  "Sold!"  Alfonzo  went  up,  paid,  and  received  the  pouch. 

The  next  morning  as  Alfonzo  Aben  was  all  ready  to  start  out  for-  an- 
other day's  work,  he  remembered  the  pouch.  He  pulled  it  out  of  his 
pocket.  Just  then  from  across  the  street  he  heard  someone  call,  "Al- 
fonzo! Come  here,  Alfonzo.  Do  you  hear  me?"  He  put  the  pouch  back 
into  his  pocket  again  and  hurried  across  the  street.  It  had  been  a  water- 
carrier  who  asked  Alfonzo  if  he  could  lead  a  group  of  travelers  up  to  the 
Alhambra.  He  accepted,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  be  paid  well.  After 
a  long,  hard  climb  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Alhambra.  Here  an- 
other guide  took  them  into  the  Alhambra. 

Alfonzo  then  sat  down  and  pulled  out  the  pouch.  Opening  it,  he 
started  to  put  his  tobacco  in  it,  but,  feeling  something,  he  pulled  out  a 
piece  of  paper.  He  was  about  to  throw  it  away,  but  he  saw  some  faded 
writing  on  it.  Part  of  it  was  so  obscure  that  he  was  not  able  to  read  it, 
but  he  could  decipher  this: 

"Up  in  the  Vermillion  To  

Beneath  the  tub  of  lime, 

You  will  find  a  small  

Which  in  it  holds  a  

The  person  who  finds  this 
After  I  die  will  be  the  I  " 

Alfonzo  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  at  first,  but  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  good  for  him  to  look  into  it.  That  evening,  accordingly,  Alfonzo 
took  a  lantern  and  went  up  to  the  Alhambra,  giving  the  excuse  to  both 
his  wife. and  the  guards,  that  the  travelers  had  left  something.  As  soon 
as  he  got  within  the  palace  gates,  he  went  through  several  courts  and 
entered  the  Vermillion  Tower.  He  looked  in  each  room  as  he  climbed  the 
circular  stairs,  until  in  one  room  he  saw  a  tub  which  was  empty  now,  but 
it  might  have  been  filled  with  lime. 

He  pushed  and  shoved  until  it  finally  gave  way,  and  there  in  a  small 
hole  was  a  strong  box,  small  enough  to  carry.  Alfonzo  lifted  it  out  and 
put  it  under  his  cloak.  He  then  hurried  out  of  the  tower  and  gates  un- 
harmed. The  minute  he  got  home  he  opened  the  strong  box,  and,  to  his 
luck  and  surprise,  it  was  filled  with  jewels,  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable 
articles.  With  this  luck,  he  moved  out  of  the  city,  and  built  a  grand  house 
in  a  neighboring  town.  — Martha  Eaton. 

Chri§tma§  flower 

When  the  blossoms  have  withered  in  garden  and  lea, 
Strange  flowers  bloom  on  our  Christmas  Tree. 

— Peter  Allen. 
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On  a  beautiful  May  day  in  1872,  my  grandfather  landed  in  Nebraska 
near  old  Fort  Kearney.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  father,  mother  and 
sister.  My  great-grandfather,  whom  !  shall  refer  to  as  Mr.  H.,  had  been  a 
machinist  in  the  railroad  shops  in  Pennsylvania.  Why  he  left  the  shops  is 
still  a  mystery.  He  was  master  machinist  and  had  scores  of  men  under 
him,  but  he  left  his  work  in  the  huge  Altoona  Shops  to  come  West  with 
the  ever  increasing  horde  of  homesteading  settlers  to  the  beautiful,  as 
well  as  fertile,  Platte  River  Valley.  They  were  the  first  family  in  that  local- 
ity. Hostile  Indians  were  everywhere.  Buffalos  roamed  around  in  herds, 
and  small  game  and  prairie  fowl  were  very  abundant. 

Mr.  H.  had  come  originally  to  Pennsylvania  from  England.  He  was 
small  of  stature  but  of  husky  build.  He  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  Mrs. 
H.,  his  wife,  was  small  but  possessed  a  determined  disposition.  She  made 
a  decision  and  then  carried  it  out  no  matter  what  happened. 

The  crops  at  first  were  very  abundant,  but  later  grasshoppers  came 
and  destroyed  them  entirely.  They  ate  the  leaves  and  ears  off  of  the 
corn  and  left  the  bare  stalks  standing.  They  would  eat  a  whole  field  of 
grain  in  a  day.  The  grasshoppers  were  by  far  the  greatest  pest  the  set- 
tlers had  to  deal  with. 

Finally  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  supplies  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  they  had  no  money  to  buy  more.  For  some  time  the  railroad 
company  in  Rawlins  had  been  trying  to  get  Mr.  H.  to  work  for  them. 
Things  became  so  bad  that  he  went  to  Rawlins  to  work  in  the  shops.  This 
left  Mrs.  H.  with  two  small  children  in  a  hostile  Indian  Country  with  the 
nearest  neighbor  many  miles  away.  Often  during  the  nighttime  she 
would  be  awakened  by  noises  outside  and  look  out  of  a  window  to  see 
Indians  scurrying  away  with  farm  implements  or  with  perhaps  a  chicken 
or  pig  under  their  arms.  The  Indians  even  prowled  around  the  house  in 
the  daytime  and  would  take  anything  they  could  carry  away.  Mrs.  H. 
could  not  stop  them.  She  could  not  shoot  one  of  them  with  a  gun,  for  she 
would  have  had  the  whole  tribe  against  her. 

One  day  just  before  the  sun  had  set,  an  Indian  chief  and  a  group  of 
braves  came  to  the  house.  They  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  They 
took  out  their  scalping  knives  and  started  to  sharpen  them.  Mrs.  H.  knew 
this  meant  death  to  herself  and  her  children  unless  they  could  escape  in 
some  way.  The  children  were  so  terribly  frightened  they  had  hidden 
under  the  bed.  Suddenly  Mrs.  H.  remembered  that  she  had  baked  a 
large  batch  of  bread  that  morning.  In  desperation  she  took  out  the  bread 
and  started  to  slice  and  butter  it  and  give  it  to  the  chief  and  his  braves. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  for  they  ate  up  all  but  one 
loaf  of  the  batch  of  bread,  which  usually  lasted  the  family  a  week.  They 
put  away  their  scalping  knives.  It  seemed  at  first  they  could  never  be 
filled  up.  Finally  they  seemed  satisfied  and  started  to  leave.  When  all 
had  gone  but  the  chief,  he  looked  around  and  saw  the  last  loaf  of  bread 
on  the  table.  He  walked  over,  picked  up  the  loaf,  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  H., 
said,  "Ugh!  me  take  this  home  to  squaw."  — Lowell  Smith. 
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"They  never  bought  me,"  whimpered  Teddy  Bear,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  toy  shop  on  Christmas  Eve  with  the  rest  of  the  toys. 

The  chimes  in  the  old  tower  had  just  struck  midnight.  Mammy,  the 
Negro  doli,  had  set  the  toy  table  so  that  they  might  have  a  party  as  the 
toys  were  having  their  own  celebration.  Mr.  Newberry  had  fallen  asleep, 
not  knowing  the  toys  would  come  to  life. 

The  door  had  been  left  unlocked,  and  in  walked  a  little  girl.  She  was 
shabbily  dressed  and  looked  as  if  she  were  starved. 

"What  can  we  do  for  you?"  guestioned  Dolly  Dimple. 

"I  wants  food,"  cried  the  little  girl,  making  so  much  noise  that  she 
awoke  Mr.  Newberry.  The  toys  scampered  to  their  places  on  the  shelf 
as  Mr.  Newberry  gave  his  first  yawn  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  little  girl?"  he  asked  sleepily. 

"I  was  walking  past  looking  for  a  place  to  sleep  when  I  saw  your  shop. 
I  tried  the  door,  and  it  was  open  so  I  just  walked  in." 

"Where  are  your  parents?" 

"My  mammy  and  pappy  are  dead." 

"You  poor  child,  come  on  into  the  back  room  with  me,  and  you  shall 
have  something  to  eat  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in." 

He  took  Dolly  Dimple  and  Teddy  Bear  and  placed  them  in  Joan's  out- 
stretched arms.  After  some  months  Mr.  Newberry  became  so  attached 
to  Joan  he  adopted  her.  Teddy  Bear  was  then  happy  as  he  had  someone 
to  play  with. 

— Dorothy  Robison. 


9ambo99  Christmas  Eve 

"LIT  black  Sam,  yo'  shuffle  'long, 

An'  go  fo  sleep  righf  soon! 
Santa's  goin'  fo  come  rennin'  down 

'NT  find  one  bad  lif  coon." 

Off  to  bed  little  Sambo  went.. 

His  Pappy  heard  his  prayers. 
His  Mammy  opened  the  hall  door 

To  catch  him  on  the  stairs! 

But  back  III'  Sambo  came  again 

After  he'd  been  sent  to  bed, 
And  slept  behind  the  Christmas  Tree 

Till  Santa  came  on  his  sled. 

— Mary  Dent. 
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Ezra  and  Minnie  at  the  Game 

Well,  sir,  we  went  to  the  football  game,  just  Minnie  and  me.  Minnie 
put  her  new  suit  of  flannels  on,  even  though  it  was  a  month  early,  so  she 
wouldn't  catch  pumony,  and  I  took  the  heaviest  horse  blanket  along  to 
keep  from  gettin'  chilly.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  great  day,  but  I  still  am 
wonderin'  what  it  was  all  about. 

First  of  all  two  men  went  out  on  the  field  and  shook  hands.  They 
seemed  to  know  each  other,  and  why'n  the  sam  heck  they  had  to  be 
interduced  to  one  another  I  can't  see.  Well,  then  a  gun  went  off,  and 
Minnie  she  jumped  as  though  she  got  shot.  Everybody  on  the  field  ran, 
and  they  shouted  that  Arleigh  got  hit  on  the  eighty  yard  line.  Now 
where  in  thunder  Arleigh's  eighty  yard  line  was  I  couldn't  find  out.  Then 
someone  yelled  out  that  Punkin  Center  Team  was  penalized  for  backfield 
in  motion.  Course  they  were  in  motion.  All  the  backs  were  in  motion. 
However  cou  Id  a  fell  ar  run  around  without  his  back  bein'  in  motion?  We 
could  see  that,  even  Minnie  and  me. 

Then  a  lot  of  people  yelled  out,  "Boo!  did  you  see  that  holdin'?"  I 
guess  they  must  a'  been  talkin'  about  the  couple  next  to  us,  'cause  they 
sure  was  a-holdin'.  Then  there  was  time  out,  an'  a  funny  little  wagon  came 
out  on  the  field,  an',  plague  take  it,  if  all  them  fellars  didn't  start  washin' 
their  faces  with  sponges  out  in  front  of  the  spectators! 

Minnie  says,  "Ezra,  we  better  be  agoin'.  This  ain't  no  place  for  them 
big  boys  to  be  completin'  their  toilet  out  there  in  front  of  folks.  They're 
old  enough  to  know  better.  I  taught  my  boys  to  wash  in  the  bathroom." 

Next  came  a  kick.  Even  down  there  in  a  game  they  were  goin'  to 
kick.  By  gosh,  you  get  kicks  every  place,  even  in  a  game.  I  was  alosin" 
interest  then,  but  just  about  that  time  somebody  made  what  you  call  a 
touchdown,  and  we  all  got  up  and  yelled  till  we  were  hoarse.  You  know 
that  was  a  swell  game  an'  Minnie  and  me  expect  to  go  again  soon  as  we 
get  the  apples  and  nuts  gathered  and  learn  the  words  to  "All  Hail."  I 
don't  know  what  they  want  to  hail  about  but  anyhow  that's  the  song  they 
all  sing.  Better  come  along,  folks,  I'll  be  seein'  you  there. 

— Anne  Morgan. 

The  Horrible  Awakening 

Last  night  I  ate  too  much  ice  cream, 
Last  night  I  soon  began  to  dream 
Of  grizzly  bears  with  long,  sharp  claws 
And  shaggy  coats  and  dripping  jaws. 

Then,  lying  on  a  railroad  track 
With  both  hands  tied  behind  my  back, 
The  train  descended  with  a  roar, 
Alas,  alack!  I  was  no  more. 

And  next,  upon  a  precipice 
My  footing  slipped  and  seemed  to  miss. 
Then  downward,  downward,  evermore! 
I  screamed  and  landed  on  the  floor! 

— Paula  Bruen. 
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Moonbeami 


At  night  moonbeams  come  softly  through 
My  window  as  in  day 
The  dancing  sun  rays  lightly  flew 
Across  my  room  to  play. 

The  mirror  catching  up  their  light 
Reflects  them  on  the  wall 
And  lets  them  tumble  with  delight, 
A  sparkling  waterfall. 

As  darkness  fades,  they  gently  slip 
Into  the  robe  of  day, 
Those  moonbeams  that  so  gently  skip 
Across  my  room  to  play. 

— Mary-Lou  Upton. 


Fr<Hk(lom! 

"I  think  it  will  be  a  very  fine  concert.  Dont  you?" 

A  small,  round  man  with  an  unusually  red  and  placid  countenance  was 
timidly  addressed  the  large,  raw-boned  gentleman  seated  next  to  him. 
The  haughty  nose  and  proud  chin  belonging  to  the  latter  male  were 
elevated.  A  pair  of  piercing,  blue  eyes  deigned  to  condescendingly 
frown  at  the  speaker.  Mr.  Jones  shriveled  a  bit  and  turned  his  full  atten- 
tion to  the  symphony. 

Something  buzzed  about  his  hand.  Impatiently  he  brushed  at  it.  It 
was  tickling  his  nose.  Mr.  Jones  flicked  it  away,  but  it  was  too  late!  It 
was  coming!  He  knew  it!  Frantically  he  tried  to  stifle  it.  He  glanced 
furtively  around.  Everyone  was  breathlessly  listening  to  the  concert.  The 
worst  part  of  it  was  the  program  was  being  broadcast  on  a  nationwide 
hookup  and  any  noise  would  be  audible. 

"Kerchoo,"  in  the  middle  of  a  "Bethoven  Sonata"  the  long  awaited 
sneeze  sought  freedom!  Mr.  Jones  at  once  became  a  target  for  a  host 
of  sneering  remarks  and  hostile  glances.  Poor,  tender,  amiable  Mr.  Jones 
flushed  red  and  then  crimson.  He  could  fairly  feel  the  cold  glances  run- 
ning up  and  down  his  spine.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He,  too,  sought 
freedom,  hurried  by  the  angry  looks  hurled  at  him  from  all  sides.  Yes,  he 
will  go  to  the  theater,  to  football  games,  and  the  amusement  parks,  but 
never  again  will  he  attend  a  concert.  One  sneeze  has  completely  chas- 
tised him  into  a  beaten  man!  k  A  ,  ,  ,  M 

— Margaret  Hall. 


The  autumn  leaves  all  brown  and  red 
Come  dancing  down  from  overhead. 
Swooping,  swaying,  and  swirling  past, 
They  softly  land  upon  the  grass. 
Their  colors  bright  are  grand  to  see, 
But  what  a  job  they  mean  for  me! 

— Helen  Barry. 
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I  wished,  I  wished,  I  wished  one  day, 

While  I  was  dozing  in  the  hay, 

That  I  would  have  a  castle  high, 

A  castle  way  up  in  the  sky, 

In  its  gardens  trees  of  money, 

At  their  roots  large  barrels  of  honey. 

I'd  lie  and  dream  on  cushioned  chairs, 

And  for  amusement  have  trained  bears, 

I'd  never  have  to  wash  the  dishes! 

Did  they  come  true,  these  silly  wishes? 

— Bethene  Moreton. 


The  old  clock  in  the  hall  was  just  striking  twelve  as  a  slinking  figure 
slipped  out  of  the  attic  window  and  slid  softly  down  the  roof.  It  was 
Gerald,  Jerry  for  short.  He  was  going  to  meet  the  gang  in  the  old  grave- 
yard at  ten  minutes  past  twelve.  He  would  have  to  hurry  if  he  was  to  get 
there  on  time,  as  the  graveyard  was  located  about  a  mile  south  of  town. 
It  was  twelve-thirty  when  he  reached  his  destination,  and,  as  he  slowly 
entered,  he  acted  as  though  he  were  frozen  stiff  with  fright.  A  low  moan 
arose  from  behind  a  tombstone.  This  added  to  Jerry's  fright.  He  stood 
still  in  wonderment,  and  then  he  gathered  enough  courage  to  advance 
towards  the  tombstone.  Four  or  five  voices  arose  in  a  low,  bloodcurdling 
howl.  Jerry  stood  still  and  then  turned  and  walked  swiftly  back  down  the 
road.  A  bend  in  the  road  hid  him  from  sight.  He  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps,  but  he  did  not  take  the  road.  He  took  a  path  over  the  hill  to  the 
graveyard.  He  was  determined  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

When  he  drew  near,  he  heard  voices.  It  sounded  like  Bob's  voice.  He 
also  heard  Jack  and  Tom's.  Jack  was  saying,  "We  can't  take  anyone  into 
our  club  unless  he  is  brave  and  strong." 

"But  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  walk  instead  of  run  if  he  were 
frightened." 

Jerry  was  sure  he  was  the  one  being  talked  about.  He  was  so  curious 
he  jumped  out  of  his  hiding  place  and  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  gang.  He 
said,  "So  that  was  it.  You  just  wanted  to  test  my  bravery."  The  boys 
laughed  and  confessed  that  they  just  wanted  to  initiate  him  into  their 
club.  Jerry  was  delighted  and  wished  to  join. 

It  was  a  very  tired  boy  that  crept  back  into  his  bed  just  as  the  first 
light  of  dawn  was  breaking  through  the  sky.  — Barbara  Gingg. 
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Royal  Redwoods 

In  summer  time  we  spend  a  part 

Of  our  vacation  'mongst  the  trees, 
The  stately  redwoods  superb  and  tall, 

That  stir  so  slightly  in  the  breeze. 

As  we  pass  through  the  grove  so  still, 

When  the  golden  sun  is  at  its  best, 
We  find  cool  shelter  'neath  these  trees, 

A  quiet,  peaceful  place  to  rest. 

— Marjorie  Barker. 

Fidel's  Blunder 

Th  is  episode  took  place  in  a  small  schoolhouse  in  the  mountains.  My 
teacher  was  also  the  principal  of  the  school.  One  noon  the  principal  was 
going  to  strap  a  boy  who  I  knew  wasn't  guilty.  This  wasn't  at  all  fair  so 
I  hid  the  strap  which  was  kept  in  the  bottom  drawer.  The  principal,  find- 
ing it  gone,  was  very  much  puzzled  and  asked  who  had  seen  it.  No  hand 
waved  so  he  asked  everyone  to  hunt  for  it.  I  hunted,  acting  very  in- 
dustrious in  doing  so,  but  I  was  very  careful  not  to  uncover  the  hiding 
place. 

One  day  after  this  episode  I  was  studying  very  hard  when  I  heard  a 
scratch  at  the  door.  The  principal  opened  it.  Fidel,  my  dog,  very  proudly 
entered.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  saw  that  he  had  the  strap 
in  his  mouth.  To  add  to  my  agitation,  he  walked  straight  to  me.  I  laughed 
very  uncomfortably  and  tried  to  say  calmly  that  Fidel  must  have  dis- 
covered the  strap  some  place.  There  was  a  minute  or  so  of  silence  be- 
fore anyone  spoke.  The  principal  then  said  severely,  "Mary,  I  want  to  see 
you  after  school!" 

An  hour  after  school  I  was  feeling  most  unhappy  and  looking  hope- 
lessly down  at  my  dog,  Fidel,  who  was  curled  up  beside  my  desk  gazing 

at  me  sadly.  k  A  v 

'  — Mary  Youngs. 

The  Wood§ 

I  like  to  wander  into  the  woods 

And  find  a  place  to  dream. 
I  always  look  for  a  guiet  place 

Near  a  little  rippling  stream. 

One  day  I  came  upon  a  space 

Of  cool  green  grass,  apart, 
And  a  little  clearing  overhead 

To  watch  the  swallows  dart. 

It  was  a  quiet,  lovely  place 

To  sit  all  day  and  dream, 
Beneath  the  trees,  on  the  cool,  green  grass, 

Near  the  little  rippling  stream. 

— Toshie  Tanabe. 
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■  I ■    Wliite  Lion 

Colonel  Randell,  an  English  explorer,  and  his  family  had  been  way- 
laid while  on  their  vacation  in  the  Lower  Nile  Country  of  Africa.  His  son 
Tom,  a  lad  of  eight,  was  the  only  person  who  escaped  alive,  and  he  was 
later  captured  by  the  band  of  Arabs  who  waylaid  the  party.  The  African 
guide  got  away  and  told  the  English  counselor  at  Cairo  about  the  dis- 
aster. Tom  was  named  Saba  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Abdel.  He  will 
be  so  called  throughout  the  story. 

Saba  sat  looking  at  the  evening  star,  silent  but  nervous.  He  sensed 
trouble  in  the  beautiful  evening  bright  with  its  array  of  colors  from  the 
sleeping  sun.  He  was  traveling  alone  with  a  message  to  a  friend  of 
Abdel's  who  was  hunting  elephants  in  Africa  at  the  time.  Saba  straight- 
ened up,  bent  forward,  and  listened.  Yes,  it  was  footsteps,  many  of  them, 
and  they  were  not  those  of  animals.  "Dumb  fools  to  be  traveling  at  night 
in  a  jungle  like  this,"  thought  Saba.  They  came  nearer.  Saba  moved  a 
little  away  from  the  trail. 

One  of  them  spoke  in  a  native  dialect.  "Professor,  let  us  stop  here. 
The  men  are  getting  tired,  and  we  don't  know  where  we  are  going." 

"Very  well.  Halt  and  make  camp,"  said  Professor  Poole,  who  was  of 
the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"Ah,"  thought  Saba,  "I  shall  eat  before  I  arrive  at  my  destination 
after  all."  Saba  was  just  about  twenty-three  years  old,  tall,  light-haired, 
with  steel  gray  eyes,  and  a  sun-tanned  face. 

Just  before  the  moon  is  up,  we  see  the  stealthy  figure  of  Saba  slip 
from  one  tent  to  another.  A  little  while  later  he  emerges  from  one, 
carrying  with  him  a  small  sack.  Like  the  panther  creeping  upon  his  prey 
he  moved.  Then  he  tripped  and  fell  with  a  thud.  He  lay  there  for  a  good 
while,  got  up,  and  began  to  resume  his  course  until  he  felt  something  light 
heavily  upon  his  head.  He  gave  a  yell  and  sank  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Professor  Poole  and  Jim  Lawson  came  running  out  of  their  tents  with  a 
gun  in  one  hand  and  a  flashlight  in  the  other. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  racket?"  said  Lawson. 

The  big  black  who  had  struck  Saba  down  picked  him  up  and  said, 
"Arab  no  good.  Steal  food." 

"Arab,  your  foot,"  said  Poole,  putting  his  hand  on  Saba's  bloody, 
blond  hair.  "Take  him  to  my  tent." 

Saba  had  been  with  this  party  two  days  when  he  decided  to  leave, 
but  Poole  wasn't  going  to  lose  his  only  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  jungle. 
He  spoke  to  Saba  in  a  native  dialect,  thus:  "Stay  on  with  us,  Saba.  We 
will  make  it  worth  your  while."  Professor  Poole  had  found  out  by  a  locket 
which  hung  about  Saba's  neck  that  he  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Randell,  an 
old  school  chum  of  his. 

"I  stay  with  no  one  who  breaks  up  the  homes  of  animals,"  said  Saba. 
"My  advice  is  to  travel  north  and  get  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  White 
L'on  for  his  vengeance  is  great." 
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Professor  Poole,  crazed  at  the  thought  of  being  lost  in  the  African 
jungle  any  longer,  was  going  to  strike  Saba  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  but 
Lawson  restrained  him  saying,  "It  would  be  better  to  put  him  under 
guard  and  at  the  penalty  of  death  make  him  guide  us." 

Poole  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  found  out  through  Saba  that  they 
were  in  the  famous  White  Lion  country.  That  afternoon  Jim  Lawson  and 
a  group  of  blacks  came  into  camp  carrying  a  cage  with  a  lion  cub  in  it. 
It  was  about  the  color  of  light  chamois  leather.  When  Saba  saw  this,  he 
said,  "The  curse  of  the  White  Lion  is  upon  you!" 

The  night  was  dark  and  Saba's  guard  did  not  hear  or  see  Saba  creep- 
ing like  the  panther  upon  him.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  thin  knife  blade  pierced 
his  throat,  and  he  fell  back  without  a  sound,  dead!  Saba  took  up  his 
guard's  rifle  and  cartridges  and  began  to  make  his  way  to  Lawson's  tent 
to  kill  him  before  the  White  Lion  did.  All  of  a  sudden  there  loomed  in 
front  of  him  a  gigantic  lion  the  same  color  as  the  cub  Lawson  had  cap- 
tured. It  was  just  about  to  enter  Lawson's  tent  as  Saba  raised  his  rifle 
and  fired.  The  lion  dropped  dead.  Saba  then  faded  into  the  dark  night. 

— Douglas  Miller. 

Learninsl  to  Kiel** 

He  was  a  gentle  horse,  was  old  Blacky.  I  had  heard  Mr.  Noeland,  who 
owned  him,  say  that  several  times,  and  it  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I 
strode  off  toward  his  stables.  I  was  dressed  in  jeans  that  were  too  small, 
the  whole  being  topped  with  a  lumberjack  shirt.  It  was  going  to  be  my 
first  ride!  Blacky  was  all  saddled,  waiting,  when  I  arrived.  I  swung  myself 
up  into  the  saddle,  and  by  way  of  the  wrong  side.  Mr.  Noeland  took  the 
bridle  and  led  him  out  of  the  gate.  He  then  gave  him  a  slap  and  went 
back  into  the  stable.  He  had  implicit  trust  in  Blacky,  which  was  more 
than  I  had  at  the  present  moment! 

I  dug  my  heels  into  his  sides  and  gave  a  vigorous  yank  at  the  reins, 
intending  him  to  turn  to  the  right.  Blacky,  however,  used  his  horse  sense 
and,  realizing  that  I  was  new  to  the  saddle,  thought  he'd  have  some  fun 
at  my  expense!  Away  he  went,  tearing  down  the  main  street  of  the  town. 
I  wasn't  taking  any  chances  on  falling  off  so  I  clung  onto  the  pommel  for 
dear  life!  As  we  came  to  a  cross  street,  I  yanked  on  the  rein.  Blacky 
promptly  turned  left.  I  naturally  presumed  that  he  was  learning  I  was 
master.  Not  so.  He  had  turned  only  because  home  lay  in  that  direction! 
We  came  to  another  crossroads,  and  I  wanted  him  to  go  right.  He 
wanted  to  go  left.  We  had  a  little  game  of  ring-around-the-rosy  in  the 
middle  of  the  crossroads,  and  Blacky,  finally  getting  dizzy,  went  in  my 
direction.  I  was  triumphant! 

We  galloped  about  three  miles  and  then  stopped  at  a  lake  to  get  a 
drink.  That  is  Blacky  was  the  one  that  wanted  the  drink,  and  I  almost  slid 
off  his  neck  while  he  was  getting  it.  When  he  was  through,  he  happened 
to  straighten  up  with  his  head  pointing  home.  He  remembered  that 
there  was  a  field  of  hay  and  some  nice  oats  waiting  for  him!  We  were 
off!  I  grabbed  the  pommel  and  didn't  let  go  till  we  pulled  up  at  the 
stable  door.  — Morton  Swarth. 
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M  ■■«*  Swimminsj  Race 

Jean  Watson  and  Nancy  Blair  were  pals — the  most  popular  pair  in 
Rockville,  Virginia.  They  were  both  fond  of  athletics,  and  it  was  a  sorry 
horse  show,  tennis  match,  or  swimming  race  that  did  not  have  their  names 
on  the  list  of  eligible  contestants. 

Every  year  just  before  Christmas,  the  Ladies'  Guild  held  swimming 
matches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  They  featured  races,  fancy  diving, 
formations,  and  other  stunts,  which  were  open  to  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen.  Jean  and  Nancy,  being  just  thirteen, 
had  not  entered  them  before,  and  so  it  was  with  great  anticipation  that 
they  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  contestants  for  the  coming  races. 

The  primary  and  semi-final  races  were  held  the  first  day.  Jean  and 
Nancy,  having  completed  these  successfully,  found  themselves  scheduled 
to  race  against  each  other  in  the  finals.  They  were  now  up  against  a  diffi- 
cult situation.  They  knew  that  each  wanted  terribly  to  win.  It  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  one  of  them  would  be  the  victor,  for  the  whole  town  knew 
that  they  were  the  two  best  swimmers.  Would  it  be  kinder  to  let  the  other 
win,  or  should  she  try  to  win  herself  were  the  questions  revolving  in  each 
girl's  mind. 

The  matter  was  settled  in  the  dressing  rooms  before  the  race.  Nancy, 
struggling  into  her  bathing  suit,  suddenly  said,  "Jean,  will  you  do  me  a 
favor?  If  I  fall  behind  you,  don't  wait  and  give  me  a  chance  to  catch  up, 
but  just  go  right  on  and  win  because  I'd  a  lot  rather  lose  than  have  a  vic- 
tory given  to  me.  You  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you?" 

Jean  assented.  "Yeah,"  she  said,  "the  same  holds  true  with  me,  too. 
I'd  feel  awful  if  you  did  that." 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  pool  waiting 
for  the  race  to  start.  Jean  felt  queer  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach  as  she  stood 
there,  and  involuntarily  shivered.  Then  the  gun  went  off.  A  little  row  of 
splashes  along  the  bank,  and  the  churning  water  in  the  wake  of  the  speed- 
ing swimmers  signified  to  the  spectators  that  the  race  was  on. 

Jean,  swimming  somewhat  ahead  of  the  others,  felt  suddenly  very  self- 
conscious.  Her  heart  beat  like  a  drum  as  she  heard  dimly  the  shouts  and 
cries  of  the  spectators.  She  was  aware  that  Nancy  was  behind  her,  and 
turned  half  around  to  see  her.  As  she  saw  Nancy's  face  with  a  desperate 
expression  on  it,  she  forgot  her  own  troubles  and  slowed  down.  Nancy 
immediately  caught  up  with  her,  and,  turning  a  reproachful  face  at  her, 
said  breathlessly,  "Whatja  slow  down  for?  I  asked  you — not  to — pur- 
posely. Please  go  on!" 

Jean  shook  her  head.  "Listen,"  she  said,  "I've  been  thinking.  I  have 
two  cups  from  swimming  races,  and  you  have  only  one.  If  you  win  this 
race,  we'll  be  even.  That'd  be  lots  better  than  if  I  won,  because  then  I'd 
have  three  cups  and  you'd  still  have  only  one." 

Nancy  remained  firm.  "If  I  went  on  now,  people  would  say,  'Nancy 
won,  but  Jean  purposely  slowed  down  so  that  she  could.  I  don't  think  she 
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should  have  gone  on  when  Jean  told  her  to.'  And  think  how  we'd  both  feel 
if  th  ey  said  that!  Besides  " 

Jean  interrupted  her.  "Look!"  she  cried,  pointing  to  the  tape  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  race. 

Nancy  looked.  Somebody  was  already  there! 

"Say,"  she  cried,  "we'd  better  stop  arguing  and  step  on  it  if  we  want 
to  place  at  all!" 

They  stepped  on  it. 

The  papers  next  day  bore  this  statement:  "The  results  of  the  fifty- 
yard  crawl,  one  of  a  series  of  races  sponsored  annually  by  the  Ladies' 
Guild,  which  took  place  yesterday  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Women's  Club 
Pool,  are  given  below: 

"First  place — Barbara  Jones. 

"Second  place — Tie  between  Jean  Watson  and  Nancy  Blair. 
"Third  place — Reginald  Alexander  de  Abbot. 

"Other  races  will  be  held  later  in  the  week  along  with  other  exhi- 
bitions." 

"Well,"  said  Jean  when  she  read  it,  "next  year,  young  lady,  I'm  going 
to  win,  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  stopped  for,  either." 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Nancy,  "but  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  run  for  your 
money,  even  so." 

— Anne  Duhring. 


The  Forest 

I  like  to  go  to  the  forest  wild 

To  hear  the  birds  that  sing, 
But  best  of  all  is  the  lovely  breeze 

Which  always  seems  to  ring. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  forest  wild 

To  hear  the  rippling  brook 
And  see  the  beautiful  flowers  that  grow 

In  every  shady  nook. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  forest  wild 
To  lie  in  the  soft,  green  grass 

And  smell  the  trees  and  everything, 
Till  the  sun's  gone  down  at  last. 

— Fred  Blanckenburg. 
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Imagine  My  Embarraisment 

"Did  you  get  them?" 

"I  did.  No  one  saw  me." 

"The  large  red  one  is  the  most  beautiful." 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  like  those  yellow  ones  better." 

This  is  what  I  heard  while  standing  on  a  corner  of  Main  and  Tenth 
Streets  while  waiting  for  the  car.  The  speakers  were  a  young  man  and  a 
woman  I  took  to  be  his  wife.  "Rather  an  odd  conversation,"  I  said  to 
myself. 

"Extra!  Extra!  All  about  the  jewel  robbery!"  Some  one  had  broken 
into  a  safe  in  the  home  of  a  noted  banker.  Of  the  jewels  that  had  been  in 
it  not  a  trace  remained.  Amonq  the  gems  were  a  string  of  rare,  yellow 
pearls  and  an  extremely  fine  ruby. 

At  once  I  thought  of  the  conversation  I  had  overheard.  I  rushed  to 
police  headquarters  and  told  of  my  clew.  With  four  strong  officers  I 
approached  the  house  I  had  seen  the  pair  enter. 

"We  have  you  now!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant.  This  man  overheard 
you  talking  of  the  pretty  red  and  yellow  ones.  We  know  all  about  those 
gems." 

"Gems!  What  gems?  We  were  talking  about  some  slips  of  red  and 
yellow  roses  I  cut  from  the  bushes  in  the  park." 

— George  Seelig. 


History  Sailed  over  the  Ocean 


Columbus  sailed  ever  the  ocean, 
Columbus  sailed  over  the  sea. 

That  the  world  was  round  was  his  notion, 
And  he  founded  the  land  of  the  free. 


De  Soto  sailed  over  the  ocean, 

De  Soto  sailed  over  the  sea. 
He  looked  at  the  banks  of  a  river 

That  now  is  our  Mississippi. 

H.  Hudson  sailed  over  the  ocean, 
H.  Hudson  sailed  round  all  the  day. 

He  looked  for  a  China-bound  passage, 
He  found  what  we  call  Hudson  Bay. 

Balboa  sailed  over  the  ocean, 

Balboa  sailed  over  the  sea. 
He  sighted  the  peaceful  Pacific 

From  the  top  of  a  tall  pine  tree. 

— Geneva  Bartlett. 
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i%  World"  off  llream« 


I  walked  along  the  rippling  stream. 
It  all  seemed  like  a  wondrous  dream. 
The  trees  sent  down  their  soothing  shade. 
A  bed  of  autumn  leaves  I  made. 

Between  the  trees  sunbeams  did  dance, 
And  all  about  me  elves  did  prance. 
The  birds  sang  sweetly,  and,  as  I  lay, 
On  wings  of  sleep  I  sailed  away. 

— Barbara  Bush. 


/%  ii  Unexpected  Accident 

Jean  and  her  little  brother  Ned  lived  high  in  the  mountains  in  a  very 
small  town.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  walk  along  the  banks  of  a  rushing 
stream  to  get  to  their  schoolhouse.  The  stream  was  a  beautiful  one  with 
many  large  boulders  and  twisting  turns,  which  delayed  its  journey  down 
the  mountainside  to  the  valley  below.  Here  and  there  were  small  water- 
falls, and  in  other  places  the  water  turned  and  bubbled  as  if  caught  in  a 
large  whirlpool.  Sometimes  Jean  had  a  feeling  of  terror  as  she  watched 
the  swift  current  carry  small  trees  and  logs  along  as  if  they  were  bits  of 
straw. 

One  day  the  two  children  were  coming  down  the  path  on  their  way 
to  school.  It  was  quite  late,  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  they  were  in  a  great 
hurry.  Ned  decided  that  they  should  take  a  short  cut  across  the  river. 
Jean  protested  at  first  because  she  said  it  made  her  dizzy  to  cross  running 
water,  but  Ned,  after  much  coaxing,  had  persuaded  her  to  do  it.  As  they 
walked  along,  they  looked  for  a  bridge  but  none  was  to  be  found.  Then 
Ned  spied  an  old  tree  which  had  fallen  across  the  river,  making  a  narrow 
footbridge.  With  fear  and  trembling  they  started  across,  clinging  to  eachi 
other  with  all  their  might.  To  Jean  it  was  a  horrible  experience,  but  to 
Ned  it  was  a  thrill. 

Suddenly,  with  a  sickening  crash,  the  log  broke  in  the  middle.  Into  the 
swirling  water  fell  the  two  children.  In  falling  Ned  struck  his  head  on  a  rock 
and  was  knocked  unconscious.  Jean  was  in  despair.  Her  brother  was  sink- 
ing, and  the  water  was  rushing  so  fast  that  she  felt  she  could  not  keep  on 
her  feet.  With  strength  she  did  not  know  she  had,  she  struggled  towards 
the  shore,  pulling  Ned  after  her.  She  never  knew  how  she  managed  to  get 
him  over  to  the  bank  and  out  of  danger. 

Shivering  in  her  wet  clothes,  she  called  for  help.  The  poor  child  was 
surely  relieved  to  see  some  men  coming  to  her  assistance.  Ned,  who  was 
still  unconscious,  was  soon  revived  by  the  friendly  neighbors.  From  then 
on  the  two  children  resolved  that  it  was  better  to  be  late  for  school  than 
to  fall  into  the  river.  — Sue  Miller. 
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The  Temple  of  the  §corpion§ 

Roberta  Jackson  raise  d  h  erself  on  one  elbow  and  looked  at  her  watch. 
It  was  just  four-thirty.  So  far  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  because  of  the 
heat,  sultry,  sticky  heat,  and  no  fogs  or  cool  breezes.  How  different  Mexi- 
can weather  was  from  that  of  California.  She  sighed  and  lay  down  again. 
Thank  goodness  it  would  soon  be  dawn!  Since  her  mother  had  died  three 
years  ago,  she  and  her  brother  Denny  had  lived  mostly  at  boarding 
schools.  They  had  seen  very  little  of  each  other  or  their  father,  who  was 
an  archaeologist  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  jungles  of  Yucatan. 
Roberta  had  begged  him  many  times  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  on 
one  of  these  trips. 

On  her  fifteenth  birthday,  while  in  a  boarding  school  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  received  a  telegram  from  her  father  telling  her  that  he  was 
going  to  make  another  trip  to  Yucatan  and  that  he  was  sending  for  Denny 
and  she  was  to  come,  too,  if  she  would.  She  could  meet  him  at  Merida, 
and  they  could  go  from  there  to  the  camp  which  he  had  sent  men  ahead 
to  prepare.  She  was  soon  on  her  way,  and  they  met  at  the  appointed 
place.  They  had  arrived  last  night,  and  Roberta,  too  tired  to  look  around 
much,  had  tumbled  immediately  into  bed. 

There  was  a  knock  on  her  door.  She  put  on  her  robe  and  went  to 
answer  it.  Her  brother  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"What,  not  dressed  yet?"  he  asked. 

"Mercy,  no.  Do  I  have  to  get  up  this  early?" 

"You'll  have  to  if  you  expect  to  get  any  breakfast.  We  Ye  going  out 
to  look  around  a  bit  and  Dad  asked  me  to  see  if  you'd  like  to  come  along." 

"Of  course  I  would,"  said  Roberta.  "I've  waited  for  years  to  come  on 
one  of  these  trips,  and  I  don't  intend  to  miss  a  single  thing." 

"O.  K.,  then,  and  hurry  up.  Breakfast'll  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes." 

Roberta  opened  her  trunk  and  took  out  her  hiking  suit.  She  hummed  a 
little  tune  as  she  brushed  her  hair  and  laced  up  her  boots.  Soon  she  was 
ready,  and  she  stepped  outside.  Her  father  was  waiting  for  her,  and  to- 
gether they  went  to  the  mess-hall.  After  breakfast  they  started  out.  Be- 
sides Roberta,  Denny,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  there  was  also  Mr.  Dawson,  a 
surveyor.  The  way  was  rough,  full  of  hanging  vines  and  brambles,  and  very 
little  was  said  to  anyone. 

"Is  there  anything  in  particular  you  expect  to  find?"  Roberta  asked 
her  father. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered.  "About  a  year  ago  I  discovered  a  tablet 
in  one  of  the  temples  I  had  just  excavated.  I  found  that  it  told  of  a  beauti- 
ful idol  made  of  silver.  The  tablet  said  that  it  was  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Scorpions.  It  also  gave  quite  clear  directions  for  finding  the  temple.  I  am 
taking  a  chance  in  hunting  for  it,  because  it  may  never  exist.  It  will  be  a 
great  find  if  it  does,  though." 

Before  Roberta  had  a  chance  to  comment  on  this,  Mr.  Dawson,  who 
had  gone  on  ahead,  came  back.  "I  think  that  we've  found  it,  sir,"  he  said. 
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Roberta  did  not  know  just  what  she  had  expected  to  see,  but,  when 
Mr.  Dawson  pointed  to  a  small  hill  with  trees  and  flowers  growing  upon  it, 
she  most  certainly  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment.  She  said  nothing,  how- 
ever. The  two  men  took  dimensions  and  notes  and  then  said  that  they  had 
better  return  to  camp.  Several  weeks  passed.  Roberta  did  not  accom- 
pany the  men  often,  for  she  found  it  uninteresting  to  watch  them  just 
digging.  One  day  her  father  returned  wearing  a  very  disappointed  look. 
Roberta  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was.  "It's  the  Temple  of  the  Scorpions 
all  right,  but  there's  no  sign  of  the  ceremonial  room,"  he  told  her.  "There's 
nothing  of  any  value  outside  of  a  few  pieces  of  pottery.  Well,  I  guess  we 
might  as  well  pack  up  and  start  back  to  San  Francisco."  Roberta  felt  sorry 
for  her  father.  He  looked  so  tired. 

The  next  day  the  whole  camp  was  astir  early  making  preparations  to 
leave.  Roberta  had  finished  packing,  and  so  she  decided  to  have  a  look  at 
the  temple.  She  smiled  to  herself.  It  would  be  strange  to  go  on  an  exca- 
vation trip  and  not  see  the  results.  "They  certainly  are  ruins,"  she  said  as 
she  stood  before  them.  "It's  hard  to  believe  these  were  ever  a  beautiful 
temple.  This  must  be  why  it  was  named  Temple  of  the  Scorpions,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  went  over  to  a  large  carving  of  a  scorpion  made  of 
stone.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  there  was  an  outline  of  one 
side  of  it  in  dust  along  the  floor.  This  gave  her  an  idea.  She  went  over  to 
this  side  of  it  and  pushed  hard.  There  was  a  dull,  scraping  sound.  She 
pushed  again,  and  it  swung  far  enough  aside  to  disclose  steps  leading 
down  into  black  space. 

She  hesitated.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  she  had  found  the  cere- 
monial room.  Should  she  return  to  camp  and  tell  the  others,  or  should  she 
go  down  and  see  if  the  idol  were  really  there?  She  decided  on  the  latter 
plan,  and,  taking  out  her  flash  light,  she  started  down  the  steps.  She  held 
her  breath.  She  was  the  only  one  who  had  been  down  there  for,  perhaps, 
centuries!  She  went  a  little  farther.  There  was  a  sharp  turn  ahead.  What! 
Her  heart  skipped  a  beat,  for  there  on  the  wall  in  front  of  her  was  a  hand- 
print. Fear  seemed  to  magnify  it  to  a  gigantic  size.  She  stopped.  It 
couldn't  be  the  print  of  anyone  in  her  father's  company,  for  he  would 
have  told  her.  Suddenly  she  saw  a  green  light  and  heard  a  shuffling  noise. 
She  thought  perhaps  she  had  better  saw  something.  "Who's  there?"  she 
ventured.  No  one  answered.  Then  suddenly  the  steps  came  nearer. 
Everything  went  black. 

Roberta  opene  dh  er  eyes.  Her  father  and  brother  were  standing  over 
her.  Then  it  all  came  back.  A  green  light!  Of  course,  Denny  always  car- 
ried a  green  light  in  his  flash.  She  had  thought  it  silly  when  he  first  showed 
it  to  her.  It  didn't  seem  so  silly  now,  though.  She  struggled  to  a  sitting 
position.  Her  head  throbbed  horribly.  She  lay  down  again.  "All  right, 
kid?"  Denny  asked. 

"Sure,"  Roberta  told  him.  "So  it  was  only  you  after  all." 

"I  found  it  just  shortly  before  you  carne,"  the  brother  answered. 
"When  you  called  out,  I  knew  who  it  was.  I  reached  you  too  late.  You 
nearly  cracked  your  skull  on  the  steps." 
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"How  about  the  idol?"  asked  Roberta.  "Does  it  measure  up  to  ex- 
pectations?" 

"You'd  better  rest  now,"  cautioned  Mr.  Jackson.  "I've  sent  men  for 
the  idol." 

Roberta  dozed  into  a  light  sleep.  When  she  awoke,  there  it  was,  a 
grotesque,  leering  figure  about  four  feet  high  made  of  silver  and  precious 
stones.  It  had  the  body  of  a  human,  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  claws 
of  a  lion.  "When  it's  cleaned,  considering  that  it's  an  antique,  it  should  be 
well-nigh  priceless,"  Mr.  Jackson  told  her.  "Yes,  I  think  that  we're  about 
doubly  repaid  for  our  trip." 

Roberta  raised  herself  on  one  elbow  and  looked  at  her  watch.  The 
hands  pointed  to  four-thirty.  She  lay  down  again  and  smiled  to  herself  as 
she  thought  how  in  about  three  days  she  would  be  in  her  nice,  cool  bed  in 
San  Francisco. 

— Mary  Stevens. 

H  Helped,  Too! 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  Joan,  five,  and  Billy,  nine,  had  decided  to 
stay  up  to  see  Santa  Claus.  Billy  didn't  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  but  stayed 
up  because  Joan  wanted  him  to.  After  all  the  family  were  in  bed,  Billy 
helped  Joan  into  her  little  wrapper  and  slippers  after  donning  his  own. 
They  crept  downstairs  and  hid  behind  the  Christmas  tree.  Billy  had  a  hard 
time  keeping  awake  and  was  all  for  going  back  to  bed  when  Joan  whis- 
pered, "Listen,  someone  is  trying  to  open  the  door." 

Sure  enough  someone  was.  A  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  in  came  the  "someone."  The  "someone"  was  a  rather  thin 
and  disheveled  person  and  was  wearing  a  rather  dirty,  faded  Santa  Claus 
costume.  The  "someone"  had  a  bag,  but  instead  of  being  full  of  toys  it 
was  empty.  "Santa  Claus,"  whispered  the  excited  little  Joan.  Billy  was 
watching  the  man,  and  he,  instead  of  emptying  the  bag,  seemed  to  be 
filling  it.  He  put  in  the  pretty,  silver  chandeliers  and  the  expensive,  silver 
dish  Daddy  gave  Mummy  for  her  birthday.  He  took  all  the  things  of  value 
that  could  be  found. 

Billy  thought  it  was  funny  that  "Santy"  should  do  this,  so  he  whispered 
to  Joan,  "When  he  goes  by  here,  I'll  trip  him.  Then  you  sit  on  his  head  and 
I'll  sit  on  his  tummy."  Joan  did  not  want  to  do  it  to  "Santy  Claus,"  but  she 
thought  her  brother  knew  best,  so  her  answer  back  to  him  was  an  O.  K. 

A  moment  later  found  Billy  sitting  on  the  person's  "tummy"  and  Joan 
perched  on  his  head  yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  "Daddy,  Mummy, 
come  quick!" 

The  next  morning  Billy  was  sitting  on  the  big  kitchen  chair  with  the 

Chief  of  Police  in  front  of  him.  "  and  Daddy  told  you  the  rest,"  Billy 

said.  "Well,  my  boy,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  capturing  this  man." 

"I  helped,  too!"  piped  up  little  Joan.  And  so  she  had. 

— Sue  Richardson. 
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Mot  on  the  Program 

One  day  a  big  circus  was  going  on  in  the  little  town  ot  Carrville.  All 
the  people  for  miles  around  were  coming  in  to  see  the  clowns  and  per- 
formers act.  Every  boy  and  girl  had  waited  for  the  big  day,  including 
Bob.  The  time  had  come,  and  the  people  were  flocking  toward  the  tents. 
Soon  many  ladies  came  out  on  the  backs  of  beautiful  white  horses.  The 
people  were  watching  intently  when  Bob's  pretty  pet  kitten  ambled  in 
to  see  the  fun.  She  was  in  the  middle  of  the  track  when  a  clown  with  his 
donkey  ran  by.  That  frightened  the  kitten  so  badly  that  she  ran  up  the 
ladder  to  the  tight  rope.  When  she  got  there,  she  was  afraid  to  come 
down.  A  clown  had  to  go  up  and  get  the  kitten.  This  act  was  not  on  the 

Pro<3ram-  -Sylvia  Scott. 

fipoolcs! 

It  was  a  cold  dark  night,  and  my  brother  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the 
house.  The  rain  spattered  against  the  window  pane,  and  the  dead  trees 
beat  and  groaned  under  the  force  of  the  wind.  Suddenly  the  telephone 
rang.  Who  would  answer  it?  Very  slowly  I  climbed  from  my  warm  bed 
and  picked  up  the  receiver  of  the  telephone.  A  gruff  voice  asked  for  my 
father.  I  told  him  that  he  was  not  in  tonight  and  hung  up. 

About  a  half  an  hour  after  that,  just  as  we  were  dozing  off  to  sleep, 
I  heard  the  front  door  open  and  somebody  tiptoe  in.  A  feeling  of  great 
fright  came  over  me.  The  steps  seemed  to  go  into  the  closet  where  I 
knew  my  father  kept  his  safety  box.  A  dim  light  was  shining.  By  this 
time  my  fright  was  overcome  with  curiosity.  I  groped  my  way  to  where 
the  light  was  shining. 

Just  then  a  cheery  voice  called  out,  "Why,  are  you  still  awake?  You 

should  have  been  asleep  hours  ago.  I  was  trying  to  be  quiet  so  I  would 

not  disturb  you.  A  man  called  up  and  said  that  I  had  forgotten  to  lock 

the  doors  to  my  office,  so  I  came  back  to  get  the  key.  Now  you  scamper 

alonq  to  bed."  It  was  my  father.  m  ,  i-  n 

r  7  — Natalie  oeeson. 

The  Wolf9§  Christmas 

On  Christmas  Day  the  big,  bad  wolf 

Received  a  lovely  present, 
All  wrapped  in  red  and  tied  with  thread, 

Delivered  by  a  peasant. 

For  there  upon  his  doorstep  was 

A  beautiful  fat  veal, 
All  wrapped  in  red  and  tied  with  thread, 

A  nice,  big  Christmas  meal. 

But  there  upon  a  little  tag 

Was  scribbled  very  large: 
"A  present  from  three  little  pigs, 

We'll  let  you  pay  the  charge!" 

— Betsy  Saph. 
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Willard  Student  Officers 


The  Willard  Student  Body 

Willard  School  has  its  Student  Body  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  self- 
government  to  the  students.  Many  school  problems  are  discussed  by  the 
class  representatives  at  the  Student  Council  during  the  eighth  period  on 
Wednesdays.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  are  represented  at  these 
meetings  by  one  student  elected  from  each  room,  but  the  Ninth  Grades 
have  two.  There  are  also  delegates  from  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Boys' 
Traffic  Commission,  and  the  Girls'  Traffic  Commission.  The  most  impor- 
tant topic  of  discussion  this  semester  was  "Student  Body  Cards."  Such 
cards  are  now  in  use,  and  they  will  be  issued  again  next  term. 

The  Student  Council  Representatives  now  are  Jean  Barber,  Helen 
Evans,  Paula  Joy,  Jayne  Marquis,  Patricia  Naess,  Barbara  Bush,  Yukio 
Hibino,  Bob  Sproul,  Kurt  Smith,  Thelma  Hume,  Barbara  Cochrane,  Mary 
Fulmer,  Anne  Morgan,  Jack  Evelyn,  Bill  Simpson,  Dorothy  Lansing,  Edward 
Brewer,  Tom  Haven,  Rosemary  Mcintosh,  Joe  Ralston,  Jean  Porter, 
Charles  Tyler,  Anne  Duhring,  Craig  Combs,  Sue  Bruen,  Edward  Valentine, 
Margaret  Hall,  Hope  Valentine,  George  Seelig,  Richard  Toomey,  and 
Margaret  King.  Marjorie  Barker  is  our  Red  Cross  Delegate. 

The  Student  Body  Officers  are  Yoshi  Hibino  (president),  Douglas  Miller 
(vice-president),  and  Jim  Van  Slyke  (secretary).  The  officers  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  are  Edward  Valentine  (president),  Virginia  Waldo  (vice-presi- 
dent), and  Richard  Sutcliffe  (secretary). 

— Yoshi  Hibino. 
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Carpenter 


We  miss  a  much  loved  face  from  the  Willard  School  Faculty,  for 
Miss  Agnes  Carpenter  went  peacefully  away  from  us  all  on  November  5. 

Through  many  years  she  has  guided  girls  in  the  fashioning  of  gar- 
ments, helping  awkward  and  skillful  hands  alike  to  cut  and  sew  and  weave, 
and  she  has  shared  in  the  joy  of  achievement  when  dresses  were  taken 
home  all  pressed  and  ready  to  wear.  At  the  holiday  season  how  happily 
she  wrapped  great  bundles  of  garments  which  her  girls  had  made  for  the 
less  fortunate  of  our  city. 

She  sat  at  the  loom  and  wove  beautiful  fabrics,  harmonious  in  color 
and  design,  but  never  was  fabric  from  her  hands  more  harmonious  or 
more  beautifully  woven  than  was  her  life  pattern — day  upon  day  blended 
in  quiet  harmony.  We  shall  long  remember  her  gracious  presence  in  our 
midst. 


The  Tir  Tree's  §nrprise 

Away  up  North  in  the  land  of  snow, 
Where  icy  winds  whistle  and  fir  trees  grow, 
Stood  a  lonely  fir  whose  friends  were  away, 
Brightening  homes  on  Christmas  Day. 

Along  came  an  elf  with  a  saw  and  an  ax, 
And  a  little  red  cap  and  two  toy-filled  packs, 
And  he  looked  at  the  tree,  and  he  said,  said  he, 
"Why  that's  the  very  tree  for  me."  . 

So  on  his  shoulders  the  little  gnome 
Carried  the  fir  to  his  master's  home, 
And  on  Christmas  Morn  how  it  thrilled  to  see 
T  was  in  Santa's  home  and  it  was  Santa's  tree! 

— Ynez  Johnston. 
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Citizenship  in  Schools 

Willard  Junior  High  School  has  one  of  the  finest  systems  for  promot- 
ing citizenship  ideals  of  the  West.  We  are  training  the  students  here  in 
school  in  citizenship  by  placing  before  them  a  goal  toward  which  to  work. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  average  student  the  following  program 
which  was  listed  recently  in  our  press:  (I)  a  character  that  is  honest  and 
worthy  of  admiration,  (2)  a  healthy  body  and  mind,  (3)  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  the  fundamentals,  (4)  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  to  earn  a  living, 
(5)  training  for  an  active,  useful  citizenship,  (6)  training  for  a  happy,  whole- 
some home  life,  and  (7)  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interests 
which  lead  to  a  wise  use  of  time.  Under  the  latter  we  have  our  various 
clubs  such  as  science,  airplane,  poetry,  stamp  collecting,  and  other  meth- 
ods of  developing  our  hobbies. 

The  students  that  average  "A"  in  citizenship  during  the  semester  are 
privileged  characters.  They  receive  cards  that  enable  them  to  go  to  the 
library  counselor's  office,  principal's  office,  or  yard,  from  study,  advisory 
or  library  by  showing  this  card  and  informing  the  teacher  in  charge.  Be- 
sides this  the  first  year's  card  allows  them  to  be  excused  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  period  one  day  each  month.  The  second  year  privileges  for  the  first 
semester  allow  them  to  be  excused  at  the  end  of  the  7th  period  two  days 
a  month.  The  second  semester  card  enables  them  to  be  excused  at  the 
end  of  the  7th  period  one  day  each  week.  The  third  year  card  permits 
them  to  be  excused  at  the  end  of  the  7th  period  every  day  except  the 
days  when  they  are  scheduled  to  attend  classes.  Altogether  there  are  5 
cards,  one  for  each  semester  after  the  first  year.  We  are  hoping  to  give 
a  special  prize  to  those  who  hold  all  five  cards.  In  this  manner  we  have 
given  the  student  something  to  work  for  while  helping  him  to  build  a  char- 
acter that  will  go  onward  and  upward,  lifting  others  with  him  as  he  goes. 

Citizenship  Honor  Stndents 

"Citizenship  Cards"  for  superior  citizenship  for  the  term  ending  June,  1933,  were  awarded  on 
September  21,  1933,  at  the  party  given  in  honor  of  these  students.  The  following  students  received 
"First  Year  Cards":  Akiko  Ota,  George  Becker,  Shirley  Becker,  Dorothy  Beeskow,  Evelyn  Bergen. 
Jean  Brown,  Paula  Bruen,  Barbara  Bush,  Lelia  Cayne,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Barbara  Cochrane,  Vera 
Dingledine,  Betty  Downs,  Betty  Eames,  Martha  Eaton,  Mary  Fulmer,  Phyllis  Swin,  Virginia  Hacker, 
Eugenie  Hammon,  Tomiko  Harano,  Jean  Harkness,  Yukio  Hibino,  Nobuko  Higashi,  Jane  Hoggatt, 
Betty  Hyde,  Aileen  Gilkey,  Rose  Ella  Kaitner,  Lorraine  Landreth,  Elsie  Latimer,  Katherine  Latimer, 
Paula  Mackay-Cantell,  Louise  Mackie,  Nova  Malnburg,  Barbara  McLeod,  Margaret  Meads,  Douglas 
Miller,  Bethene  Moreton,  Helen  Murphy,  Patricia  Naess,  Helen  Oatman,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Sylvia  Scott, 
Harvey  Short,  Evelyn  Slusser,  Rowens  Smith,  Norman  Spitzer,  Bob  Sproul,  Alma  Tregoning,  Lucille  Van 
Heerden. 

"Second  Year  Cards — First  Semester"  were  given  to  Billy  Finley,  Elizabeth  Glasson,  Ruth  Higgin- 
botham,  Jean  Hyde,  Yukio  Kawamoto,  Dorothy  Leary,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Jack  McDonough,  Rosemary 
Raybourne,  Richard  Reed,  Janice  Wickline,  Annabel  Wann. 

"Second  Year  Cards — Second  Semester"  were  granted  to  Helen  Barry,  Mary  Dent,  Emegene 
Ehorn,  Fillmore  Eisenmayer,  Sumaye  Harano,  Gilman  Leist,  Norma  Lindstrom,  Barbara  Mel,  Elizabeth 
Newman,  Janice  Pearsall,  Charles  Rappold,  Anne  Rowel!,  Maryeve  Spicer,  Reva  Jean  Logan. 

"Third  Year  Cards — First  Semester"  were  awarded  to  Gurney  Breckenfeld,  Mary  Ann  Delmore, 
Heidi  De  Witt,  Nancy  De  Witt,  Jeanne  Hays,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Alice  Keehner,  Mary  Kobayashi,  Fay 
Linville,  Maxine  Phillips,  Virginia  Waldo. 

— Errol  Hatfield. 
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Scholarship  Honor* 


The  "Target"  is  always  pleased  to  note  those  students  whose  ideals  of  attainment  backed  by 
intelligent  effort  and  worthy  citizenship  have  brought  to  them  scholarship  honors.  In  the  graduation 
class  of  June,  1933,  gold  W's,  which  are  Willard's  recognition  of  superior  scholarship,  were  awarded 
to  Jean  Barker,  Natalie  Becker,  Elizabeth  Burns,  Mary  Carey,  Hugh  Ferrier,  Phyllis  Mahon,  Margery 
Skaife,  Marion  Torpen,  and  Baldwin  Woods.  Those  students  whose  outstanding  scholarship  merited 
Honorable  Mention  were  Loring  Barker,  Charles  Bell,  Douglas  Cayne,  Dolores  Davis,  Dick  Ellis, 
Emaleen  Gordon,  Sam  Laidig,  Shirley  Larson,  Sherman  Lea,  Marion  Louise  Smith,  Max  Thelen,  Bar- 
bara Watkins,  Clara  May  Weston. 

For  the  last  report  period  of  the  term  ending  in  June  of  this  year  the  following  names  were 
on  the  Honor  Roll: 

Low  Seventh  Grade — Peter  Allen,  Doris  Amsbaugh,  Webb  Arpin,  Ronada  Bailey,  Elliott  Baker, 
Jane  Anne  Baker,  Dorothy  Beeskow,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Guy  Bradshaw,  Elizabeth  Bronson,  Barbara  Bush, 
Janice  Caldwell,  Helen  Challoner,  Margaret  Challoner,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Virginia  Cripps,  Dorothy 
Dick,  Margaret  Doane,  Betty  Downs,  Betty  Eames,  John  Fairchild,  James  Fowle,  Jeanne  French,  Bar- 
bara Germain,  Jack  Gill,  Barbara  Gingg,  Marthel  Greves,  Virginia  Hacker,  Eugenie  Hannon,  Eugene 
Harter,  Georgeanna  Hays,  Yukio  Hibino,  Margaret  Hole,  Katherine  Kieffer,  Junior  Logan,  Katherine 
Lyon,  Louise  Mackie,  Dell  Martin,  Eldridge  Maulsby,  Leonard  Meyer,  Sue  Miller,  Wilfred  Miller, 
Bethene  Moreton,  Janice  Morgan,  Patricia  Naess,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Akiko  Ota,  Kay  Pearce,  Bob  Randall, 
Ralph  Ready,  Elizabeth  Richards,  Teddy  Rosenkranz,  Alfred  Schmidt,  Sylvia  Scott,  John  Shepherd, 
Barbara  Stone,  Bob  Stoner,  Gladysmae  Swantner,  Lucille  Van  Heerden,  George  Vdovin,  Betty  Wallace, 
Patsy  Whitby,  Roger  Willis,  Donald  Wrinkle. 

High  Seventh  Grade — Russell  Ball,  Geneva  Bartlett,  Anne  Beck,  George  Becker,  Shirley  Becker, 
Evelyn  Bergen,  Lauan  Boynton,  Almeda  Brown,  George  Brown,  Paula  Bruen,  Lois  Bugbee,  June  Calla- 
han, Lelia  Cayne,  Milton  Chamblin,  Barbara  Cochrane,  Murray  Dickie,  Vera  Dingledine,  Martha 
Eaton,  Adele  de  Fremery,  Mary  Fulmer,  Elizabeth  Glasson,  Phyllis  Gwin,  Alfred  Haggerty,  Ann  Hall, 
Felicie  Hammons,  Tomiko  Harano,  Jean  Harkness,  Nobuko  Higashi,  Tom  Harned,  Jane  Hoggatt, 
Edgar  Hughes,  Burke  Hughson,  Thelma  Hume,  Robert  Jones,  Edmund  Keilty,  Bob  Kerley,  Jane  Klem- 
gard,  Barbara  Knowles,  Lois  Kruschke,  Elizabeth  Lamson,  Elsie  Latimer,  Katherine  Latimer,  James 
Leppard,  Alexander  Ling,  Nova  Malnberg,  Ruth  Martin,  Marjorie  McClellan,  George  McDonald, 
Margaret  Meads,  Virginia  Miller,  Marjorie  Moore,  Phyllis  Morehouse,  Helen  Murphy,  Billy  Noel, 
Philip  Nottingham,  Helen  Oatman,  George  Pettygrove,  Billy  Pomeroy,  Rosemary  Raybourne,  Dorothy 
Robinson,  George  Rugg,  Mary  Russell,  Florence  Shea,  Evelyn  Slusser,  Nancy  Ann  Smith,  Rowena  Smith, 
Oscar  Soder,  Stanley  Soule,  Bob  Sproul,  Morton  Swarth,  Dudley  Thomas,  Alma  Tregoning,  Annabel 
Wann,  William  Wann,  Zelma  Wescott,  Helen  Whitman,  Evelyn  Winder,  Margaret  Wright,  Betty 
Wylie. 

Low  Eighth  Grade — Shirley  Ames,  Alexander  Anderson,  Natalie  Beeson,  Donald  Black,  Charlotte 
Blake,  Lois  Bradshaw,  Jean  Brown,  John  Campbell,  Molly  Davies,  Bill  Dreusike,  Fillmore  Eisenmayer, 
Ruth  Ensign,  Jane  Erickson,  Jane  Evans,  Billy  Finley,  Alice  Forkum,  Robert  Foster,  Katherine  de 
Fremery,  Douglas  Gould,  Laverne  Harbaugh,  Sherman  Hay,  Billy  Herrod,  Ruth  Higganbotham,  Robert 
Hink,  Gladys  Hirsch,  Betty  Hyde,  Verna  Johnson,  Raymond  Kline,  Davida  Larson,  Leonard  Key,  Norma 
Lindstrom,  Milton  McGregor,  Jimmie  Mearns,  Barbara  Mel,  Anne  Morgan,  Katherine  Nims,  Billy  Olson, 
Janice  Pearsall,  Robert  Perkins,  Charles  Rappold,  Dick  Reed,  Anne  Rowell,  Harvey  Short,  Bill  Simp- 
son, Maryeve  Spicer,  Eugene  Steinman,  Hugh  Steven,  John  Van  Heerden,  Jimmie  Van  Slyke,  Doreta 
White,  Myrl  Wilson,  Betty  Winder. 

High  Eighth  Grade — Roy  Altman,  Hugh  Arnold,  George  Atkins,  Constance  Barker,  Mary  Marjorie 
Beal,  Henry  Berriman,  Cornelia  Bingham,  Donald  Borman,  Edward  Breme,  Charles  Brown,  Happy 
Coyle,  Mary  Anne  Delmore,  Nancy  De  Witt,  Anne  Duhring,  Emegene  Ehorn,  Charles  Evans,  Audrey 
Evernden,  Kathleen  Fox,  June  Frisbie,  Janice  Gardner,  Eileen  Garlinghouse,  Margaret  Heaslett, 
Bruce  Hillier,  Richard  Hirschkind,  Michiko  Kawakami,  Yukio  Kamamoto,  Alice  Keehner,  Cleo  Kingsley, 
Mary  Kobayashi,  Violet  Laudel,  Jean  Liddicoat,  Fay  Linville,  Reva  Jean  Logan,  Florence  Makower, 
Arthur  Mcintosh,  Rosemary  Mcintosh,  Eleanor  McKeighan,  Mary  McPeak,  Madeline  Meyer,  Douglas 
Miller,  Fumiye  Nomura,  Maxine  Phillips,  Wesley  Plunkett,  Jean  Porter,  Bill  Proctor,  Joe  Ralston,  Lelia 
Ruthland,  Virginia  Saam,  Tom  Sagimori,  Mary  June  Schendel,  John  Scott,  Billy  Shuey,  Glen  Slaughter, 
Lowell  Smith,  Claire  Snell,  Rowena  Stetson,  Grace  Tufts,  Jack  Westlake,  Joan  Whitham,  Janice  Wick- 
line,  Emerson  Wright. 

Low  Ninth  Grade — Marjorie  Barker,  Helen  Barry,  Nancy  Boyd,  Gurney  Breckenfeld,  Elsa  Brehme, 
Ray  Bronson,  Sally  Cheek,  Gertrude  Davis,  Lucille  Davis,  Mary  Dent,  Jeanne  Fleeson,  George  French, 
Aileen  Gilkey,  Patricia  Grady,  Charlotte  Gray,  Margaret  Hall,  Sumaye  Harano,  Jeanne  Hays,  Yoshi 
Hibino,  Bob  Howell,  Ynez  Johnston,  Eirwen  Jones,  Margaret  Jones,  Margaret  King,  Gloria  Leeds, 
Gilman  Leist,  Zoya  Leporsky,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Charles  Lundholm,  Paula  Mackay-Cantell,  Marie 
Maher,  Dick  Maulsby,  Beatrice  Maxwell,  Janice  Miller,  Elinor  Nevin,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Victor  Relich, 
Betsy  Saph,  Norman  Spitzer,  Richard  Sutcliffe,  Harold  Swantner,  Tom  Tanabe,  Mary-Lou  Upton,  Edward 
Valentine,  Virginia  Waldo,  Constance  Williams. 
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For  the  first  report  period  of  this  semester  the  following  names  were  on  the  Honor  Roll: 

Low  Seventh  Grade — William  Aldridge,  Jean  Barber,  Clarice  Behm,  Gordon  Bell,  John  Bellamy, 
Park  Biehl,  Mardell  Boucher,  Nathalie  Brizard,  Mac  Neil  Burt,  Margaret  Coleman,  Patsy  Cooper, 
Elinor  Crocker,  Billy  Day,  Eugene  De  Luca,  Patricia  Doyle,  Helen  Louise  Evans,  Peter  Farmer,  Diana 
Farnham,  Betty  Faukauser,  Mary  Finley,  Jean  Follette,  Jim  Garoutte,  Jared  Grossmith,  Quentin 
Griffiths,  Patty  Hardy,  Janet  Hays,  Alice  Hemmings,  Marillyn  Holmes,  Philip  Johnson,  Paula  Joy, 
Loie  Judkins,  James  Keilty,  John  Kenward,  Barbara  Kindt,  Stanley  King,  Ada  Lewis,  Ann  Maslin, 
Ruth  Meads,  Louise  Miller,  Jane  Newman,  Betty  Prentiss,  Jean  Romie,  Kathryn  Rushforth,  Lorraine 
Sharp,  Dean  Solinsky,  Doris  Sparks,  Ann  Stevenson,  Tashie  Tanabe,  Louise  Warwick,  Janet  Weldon, 
Lorraine  Williamson,  Howard  Wolfe,  Clifford  Wright. 

High  Seventh  Grade — Doris  Amsbaugh,  Ronada  Bailey,  Dorothy  Beeskow,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Guy 
Bradshaw,  Elizabeth  Bronson,  Barbara  Bush,  Janice  Cardwell,  Helen  Challoner,  Margaret  Challoner, 
Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Virginia  Cripps,  Dorothy  Dick,  Margaret  Doane,  Betty  Downs,  Betty  Eames,  John 
Fairchild,  Jim  Fowle,  Jeanne  French,  Barbara  Germain,  Jack  Gill,  Marthel  Greves,  Barbara  Gingg, 
Virginia  Hacker,  Eugenie  Hannon,  Eugene  Harter,  Yukio  Hibino,  Margaret  Hole,  Peggy  Irwin,  Kath- 
erine  Kieffer,  Junior  Logan,  Muriel  Lucas,  Katherine  Lyon,  Louise  Mackie,  Mary  McManus,  Leonard 
Meyer,  Sue  Miller,  Bethene  Moreton,  Patricia  Naess,  Akiko  Ota,  Kay  Pearce,  Ralph  Ready,  Elizabeth 
Richards,  Sue  Richardson,  Teddy  Rosenkranz,  Alfred  Schmidt,  Sylvia  Scott,  Barbara  Stone,  Robert 
Stoner,  Gladysmae  Swantner,  Robert  Trolson,  George  Vdovin,  Betty  Wallace,  Patsy  Whitby,  Donald 
Wrinkle. 

Low  Eighth  Grade — Geneva  Bartlett,  George  Becker,  Shirley  Becker,  Evelyn  Bergen,  Lauan  Boyn- 
ton,  Paula  Bruen,  June  Callahan,  Lelia  Cayne,  Milton  Chamblin,  Barbara  Cochrane,  Marjorie  Cox, 
Bob  Dennis,  Murray  Dickie,  Vera  Dingledine,  Will  Ditwiler,  George  Dyke,  Martha  Eaton,  Eleanor 
Erickson,  Adele  de  Fremery,  Mary  Fulmer,  Elizabeth  Glasson,  Phyllis  Gwin,  Ann  Hall,  Ethel  Hall, 
Felicie  Hammons,  Tomiko  Harano,  Roland  Hawkins,  Nobuko  Higashi,  Edgar  Hughes,  Thelma  Hume, 
Armstrong  Hunter,  Carl  Johnson,  Bob  Kerley,  Jane  Klemgard,  Laurel  Knight,  Loris  Kruschke,  Elizabeth 
Lamson,  Lorraine  Landreth,  Katherine  Latimer,  James  Leppard,  Budd  Lindsay,  Alexander  Ling,  Nova 
Malnburg,  Ruth  Martin,  Marjorie  McClellan,  Margaret  Meads,  Stephen  Miller,  Virginia  Miller, 
Phyllis  Morehouse,  Robert  Morris  Helen  Murphy,  Billy  Noel,  Marjorie  North,  Philip  Nottingham, 
Helen  Oatman,  Marie  Petroschka,  Billy  Pomeroy,  Jane  Price,  Rosemary  Raybourne,  Dorothy  Robinson, 
George  Rugg,  Mary  Russell,  Evelyn  Slusser,  Rowena  Smith,  Bob  Sproul,  Morton  Swarth,  Dudley 
Thomas,  Alma  Tregoning,  Annabel  Wann,  William  Wann,  Roberta  Whaley,  Audrey  Will,  Betty  Wylie, 
Mary  Youngs. 

High  Eighth  Grade — Alexander  Anderson,  Natalie  Beeson,  Robin  Boyes,  Lois  Bradshaw,  Jean 
Brown,  John  Campbell,  Carleton  Cross,  Peggy  Lee  Erdman,  Jane  Erickson,  Nancy  Ferrier,  Billy  Finley, 
Alice  Forkum,  Katherine  de  Fremery,  Douglas  Gould,  Ruth  Higginbotham,  Gladys  Hirsch,  Betty  Hyde, 
Leonard  Key,  Norma  Lindstrom,  Robert  Lundholm,  Barbara  Mel,  Betty  Meyer,  Anne  Morgan,  Kath- 
erine Nims,  Janice  Pearsall,  Robert  Perkins,  Charles  Rappold,  Dick  Reed,  Anne  Rowell,  Harvey  Short, 
Bill  Simpson,  Maryeve  Spicer,  John  Van  Heerden,  Doreta  White,  Myrl  Wilson,  Betty  Winder. 

Low  Ninth  Grade — Edward  Adams,  Mary  Marjorie  Beal,  Mary  Bennett,  Henry  Berriman,  Joe 
Bowman,  Herbert  Bull,  Mary  Cleary,  Happy  Coyle,  Mary  Delmore,  Heidi  De  Witt,  Anne  Duhring, 
Charles  Evans,  Audrey  Evernden,  Kathleen  Fox,  June  Frisbie,  Eileen  Garlinghouse,  Betty  Grass,  Frank 
Gray,  Glenn  Harter,  Marjorie  Hoffman,  Michiko  Kawakami,  Yukio  Kawamoto,  Alice  Keehner,  Cleo 
Kingsley,  Mary  Kobayashi,  Jean  Liddicoat,  Louise  Lindley,  Fay  Linville,  Florence  Makower,  Arthur 
Mcintosh,  Rosemary  Mcintosh,  Eleanor  McKeighan,  Mary  McPeak,  Douglas  Miller,  Madeline  Meyer, 
Nelda  Lee  Miller,  Maxine  Phillips,  Jean  Porter,  Harry  Regina,  James  Ruff,  Virginia  Saam,  Tom 
Sagimori,  Mary  June  Schendel,  John  Scott,  Robert  Shafer,  Bill  Shuey,  De  Lancey  Smith,  Lowell 
Smith,  Claire  Snell,  Rowena  Stetson,  Arlene  Vincent,  Richard  Webb,  Joan  Whitham,  Janice  Wickline, 
Emerson  Wright. 

High  Ninth  Grade — Marjorie  Barker,  Helen  Barry,  Barbara  Berg,  Nancy  Boyd,  Gurney  Brecken- 
feld,  Ray  Bronson,  James  Brownlee,  Martha  Cox,  Gertrude  Davis,  Mary  Dent,  Aileen  Gilkey,  Patricia 
Grady,  Margaret  Hall,  Sumaye  Harano,  Jeanne  Hays,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Robert  Howell,  Eirwen  Jones, 
Setsuko  Kawakami,  Margaret  King,  Gloria  Leeds,  Gilman  Leist,  Charles  Lundholm,  Leslie  Lockwood, 
Marie  Maher,  Beatrice  Maxwell,  Elinor  Nevin,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Victor  Relich,  Ben  Samson,  Betsy 
Saph,  George  Seelig,  George  Stevens,  Richard  Sutcliffe,  Mary-Lou  Upton,  Edward  Valentine,  Virginia 
Waldo. 

For  the  second  report  period  of  this  semester  the  Honor  Roll  contained  the  following  names: 

Low  Seventh  Grade — William  Aldridge,  Jean  Barber,  Clarice  Behm,  John  Bellamy,  Park  Biehl, 
Mardell  Boucher,  Margaret  Coleman,  Patsy  Cooper,  Elinor  Crocker,  Helene  Crystal,  Eugene  De  Luca, 
Frances  De  Polo,  Patricia  Doyle,  Helen  Louise  Evans,  Peter  Farmer,  Diana  Farnham,  Betty  Faukauser, 
Mary  Finley,  Jean  Follette,  Jim  Garoutte,  Quentin  Griffiths,  Jared  Grossmith,  Patty  Hardy,  Loie 
Judkins,  Eugene  Kauffman,  James  Keilty,  John  Kenward,  Barbara  Kindt,  Sylvia  Kiosterud,  Paula  Joy, 
Tania  Le  Garde,  Ada  Lewis,  Polly  Love,  Ann  Maslin,  Ruth  Meads,  Dorothea  Measuer,  Claude  Mc- 
Entyre, ,  Louise  Miller,  Jane  Newman,  Susuma  Ota,  Betty  Prentiss,  Dorothy  Rasmussen,  Jean  Romie, 
Kathryn  Rushforth,  Barbara  Schwartz,  Loxley  Scott,  Lorraine  Sharp,  Timmy  Smith,  Mary  Snyder,  Dean 
Solinsky,  Ann  Stevenson,  Tashie  Tanabie,  Richard  Thornbury,  Louise  Warwick,  Janet  Weldon,  Edward 
White,  Lorraine  Williamson,  Clifford  Wright. 
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High  Seventh  Grade — Doris  Amsbaugh,  Ronada  Bailey,  Dorothy  Beeskow,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Guy 
Bradshaw,  Barbara  Bush,  Janice  Cardwell,  Helen  Challoner,  Margaret  Challoner,  Betty  Jane  Chubb 
Virginia  Cripps,  Dorothy  Dick,  Margaret  Doane,  Betty  Downs,  Betty  Eames,  John  Fairchild,  Jim  Fowle, 
Jeanne  French,  Barbara  Germain,  Jack  Gill,  Barbara  Gingg,  Marthel  Greves,  Louise  Mackie,  Virginia 
Hacker,  Eugenie  Hannon,  Georgeanna  Hays,  Yukio  Hibino,  Katherine  Kieffer,  Katherine  Lyon,  Mary 
McManus,  Leonard  Meyer,  Sue  Miller,  Bethene  Moreton,  Patricia  Naess,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Akiko  Ota,  Kay 
Pearce,  Bob  Randall,  Ralph  Ready,  Elizabeth  Richards,  Sue  Richardson,  Teddy  Rosenkranz,  Alfred 
Schmidt,  Sylvia  Scott,  Barbara  Stone,  Robert  Stoner,  Gladysmae  Swantner,  Robert  Trolson,  George 
Vdovin,  Patsy  Whitby,  Donald  Wrinkle. 

Low  Eighth  Grade — Geneva  Bartlett,  George  Becker,  Shirley  Becker,  Evelyn  Bergen,  Lauan 
Boynton,  Paula  Bruen,  June  Callahan,  Lelia  Cayne,  Patty  Chapin,  Barbara  Cochrane,  Bob  Dennis, 
Murray  Dickie,  Vera  Dingledine,  Will  Ditwiler,  Martha  Eaton,  Eleanor  Erickson,  Adele  de  Fremery, 
Mary  Fulmer,  Craig  Gaffney,  Elizabeth  Glasson,  Phyllis  Gwin,  Alfred  Haggerty,  Ann  Hall,  Ethel  Hall, 
Felicie  Hammons,  Tomiko  Harano,  Jean  Harkness,  Tom  Harned,  Roland  Hawkins,  Nobuko  Higashi, 
Edgar  Hughes,  Burke  Hughson,  Thelma  Hume,  Armstrong  Hunter,  Jane  Jackson,  Carl  Johnson,  Bob 
Kerley,  Laurel  Knight,  Loris  Kruschke,  Elizabeth  Lamson,  Lorraine  Landreth,  Elsie  Latimer,  Katherine 
Latimer,  James  Leppard,  Alexander  Ling,  Nova  Malnburg,  Ruth  Martin,  Marjorie  McClellan,  Margaret 
Meads,  Stephen  Miller,  Virginia  Miller,  Marjorie  Moore,  Robert  Morris,  Helen  Murphy,  Harold 
Nagler,  Billy  Noel,  Marjorie  North,  Philip  Nottingham,  Helen  Oatman,  Marie  Petroschka,  Billy 
Pomeroy,  Rosemary  Raybourne,  Dorothy  Robinson,  Mary  Russell,  Florence  Shea,  Evelyn  Slusser, 
Rowena  Smith,  Stanley  Soule,  Bob  Sproul,  Morton  Swarth,  Dudley  Thomas,  Alma  Tregoning,  Annabel 
Wann,  William  Wann,  Roberta  Whaley,  Audrey  Will,  Betty  Wylie,  Mary  Youngs. 

High  Eighth  Grade — Alexander  Anderson,  Natalie  Beeson,  Robin  Boyes,  Lois  Bradshaw,  Jean 
Brown,  John  Campbell,  Bill  Dreusike,  Fillmore  Eisenmayer,  Peggy  Lee  Erdman,  Jane  Erickson,  Billy 
Finley,  Alice  Forkum,  Katherine  de  Fremery,  Douglas  Gould,  Sherman  Hay,  Ruth  Higginbotham, 
Gladys  Hirsch,  Betty  Hyde,  Walter  Johnson,  Leonard  Key,  Davida  Larson,  Dorothy  Leary,  Barbara 
Mel,  Anne  Morgan,  Billy  Olson,  Janice  Pearsall,  Robert  Perkins,  Charles  Rappold,  Dick  Reed,  Anne 
Rowell,  Harvey  Short,  Bill  Simpson,  Maryeve  Spicer,  Hugh  Steven,  John  Van  Heerden,  Doreta  White, 
Myrl  Wilson. 

Low  Ninth  Grade — Ray  Altman,  Hugh  Arnold,  Mary  Bennett,  Henry  Berriman,  Betty  Berry h 1 1 i , 
Cornelia  Bingham,  Joe  Bowman,  Edward  Brewer,  Herbert  Bull,  Mary  Cleary,  Happy  Coyle,  Mary 
Delmore,  Heidi  De  Witt,  Anne  Duhring,  Emegene  Ehorn,  Charles  Evans,  Audrey  Evernden,  Kathleen 
Fox,  June  Frisbie,  Eiko  Fujii,  Bill  Gester,  Betty  Grass,  Frank  Gray,  Errol  Hatfield,  Bruce  Hellier, 
Prentiss  Hill,  Richard  Hirschkind,  Marjorie  Hoffman,  Michiko  Kawakami,  Yukio  Kawamoto, Alice  Keehner, 
Mary  Kobayashi,  Donald  Levis,  Violet  Laudel,  Louise  Lindley,  Fay  Linville,  Reva  Logan,  Florence 
Makower,  Jack  McDonough,  Arthur  Mcintosh,  Rosemary  Mcintosh,  Eleanor  McKeighan,  Mary  McPeak, 
Madeline  Meyer,  Douglas  Miller,  Nelda  Lee  Miller,  Douglas  Mills,  Jack  Nutting,  Maxine  Phillips, 
Wesley  Plunkett,  Jean  Porter,  Harry  Regina,  Lelia  Rutland,  Tom  Sagimori,  Mary  June  Schendel,  John 
Scott,  Glen  Slaughter,  DeLancey  Smith,  Lowell  Smith,  Rowena  Stetson,  Muriel  Stevens,  Annabel 
Stevenson,  Grace  Tufts,  Beth  Van  Ornum,  Marcella  Waibel,  Joan  Whitham,  Janice  Wickline,  Emerson 
Wright. 

High  Ninth  Grade — Marjorie  Barker,  Helen  Barry,  Barbara  Berg,  Nancy  Boyd,  Gurney  Breckenfeld, 
Ray  Bronson,  Martha  Cox,  Gertrude  Davis,  Mary  Dent,  Harold  Fell,  George  French,  Aileen  Gilkey, 
Patricia  Grady,  Charlotte  Gray,  Margaret  Hall,  Sumaye  Harano,  Jeanne  Hays,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Robert 
Howell,  Ynez  Johnston,  Eirwen  Jones,  Margaret  Jones,  Setsuko  Kawakami,  Margaret  King,  Gloria 
Leeds,  Zoya  Leporsky,  Lupe  Llausas,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Marie  Maher,  Beatrice  Maxwell,  Janice  Miller, 
Elinor  Nevin,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Victor  Relich,  Ben  Samsom,  Betsy  Saph,  George  Seelig,  Harold 
Swantner,  Tom  Tanabe,  Barbara  Lee  Thomas,  Mary-Lou  Upton,  Edward  Valentine,  Virginia  Waldo, 
Constance  Williams. 
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Junior  Rod  Cross  Work 

The  meetings  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Representatives  of  the  schools 
of  Berkeley  are  held  every  month  at  the  Berkeley  High  School.  In  this 
way  the  plans  for  work  are  brought  directly  to  the  different  buildings  for 
consideration.  Every  year  at  Christmas  the  Junior  Red  Cross  sends  boxes 
to  Guam,  and  each  school  has  been  busy  making  and  collecting  gifts  for 
that  purpose.  Birthday  cards  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Livermore  Hos- 
pital. This  term  the  school  representatives  met  in  a  conference  at  the 
Berkeley  High  School  on  September  30th.  A  discussion  took  place  con- 
cerning the  various  methods  of  carrying  out  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Pro- 
gram to  better  advantage.  It  was  decided  that  each  school  should  vote 
on  a  club  or  council  plan  for  the  advancement  of  Junior  Red  Cross  Work 
in  the  various  buildings.  The  vote  at  Willard  affirmed  the  adoption  of  the 
council  idea,  and  immediately  a  delegate  was  chosen  from  each  room  to 
form  that  council.  First  on  this  program  was  a  Thanksgiving  donation 
campaign  which  resulted  in  a  most  generous  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
for  those  in  need.  Our  contribution  consisted  of  669  gifts  of  canned 
goods,  125  packages  of  food,  I  17  jars  of  jellies  and  fruits,  80  pounds  of 
potatoes,  45  pounds  of  other  vegetables,  4  pumpkins,  two  dozen  apples, 
and  two  dozen  oranges.  These  offerings  were  supplemented  by  the 
receipts  from  a  dance  in  the  gym  on  the  Friday  before  Thanksgiving. 
Willard's  Junior  Red  Cross  Council  includes  the  following  members: 
Patty  Chapin,  Bill  Gester,  Gloria  Leeds,  Betty  Jane  Chubb,  Natalie 
Beeson,  Ronada  Bailey,  Audrey  Evernden,  Bob  Dennis,  Stephen  Miller, 
Rosemary  Raybourne,  Barbara  McLeod,  Bill  Dundon,  Fillmore  Eisenmeyer, 
Sylvia  Kiosterud,  Betty  Prestiss,  Mary  Cleary,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Dave 
Sherwin,  Allen  Bray,  Ralph  Ready,  Martha  Eaton,  Mary  Templeton,  and 
Cornelia  Bingham.  This  council  meets  regularly  to  discuss  plans  and  carry 
out  the  work  assigned  to  our  school  in  that  same  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
service  which  has  always  characterized  the  efforts  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  the  world  over. 

— Marjorie  Barker,  Willard  Junior  Red  Cross  Representative. 

The  TO  illarcl  Junior  Traffic  iqnad 

The  purpose  of  this  Traffic  Squad  is  to  insure  safe  conduct  for  every 
student  who  crosses  the  busy  highway  in  front  of  the  Willard  School 
going  to  or  coming  from  the  school  at  lunch  time.  Every  Friday  during 
the  eighth  period  the  squad  is  drilled  by  two  R.  O.  T.  C.  Officers  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  group.  The  Willard  Traffic  Squad  has  now 
been  in  service  for  two  years.  Every  year  a  general  review  is  held  in 
which  the  Willard  School  Traffic  Squad  competes  against  the  other 
traffic  squads  of  Berkeley  for  prizes  such  as  a  cup,  banners,  and  stars. 
The  Willard  Traffic  Squad  has  won  the  cup  once  and  two  stars.  For  their 
services  the  members  are  rewarded  with  a  pass  that  admits  them  to  cer- 
tain theaters  and  another  that  admits  them  to  most  of  the  football 
games. 
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One  evening  this  semester  the  Berkeley  Traffic  Safety  Commission 
held  a  very  interesting  meeting  at  our  building  to  which  the  public  was 
invited.  Three  of  our  Willard  students,  Helen  Barry,  Gurney  Breckenfeld, 
and  Edward  Valentine,  delivered  essays  at  that  meeting  which  they  had 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  "Traffic  Safety."  Our  squad  is  coping  most 
successfully  with  the  school's  traffic  problems  and  they  owe  a  great 
measure  of  their  success  to  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  students 
of  Willard.  The  members  of  Willard  Junior  Traffic  Squad  are  John  Tiet- 
jen,  Douglas  Miller,  Horace  Schauer,  Jack  Evelyn,  Edward  Brewer,  Dan 
Paulsen,  Bill  Miller,  Joseph  Burt,  Eugene  De  Luca,  Craig  Gaffney,  Wilfred 
Hodgkin,  Walter  Ramage,  George  Vdovin,  Jack  McDonough,  Richard 
Sutcliffe,  John  Van  Heerden,  Joe  Ralston,  Bill  Aldridge,  Bill  Cantrell, 
Armando  De  Minqo,  Jim  Garoutte,  Gene  Hoqgatt,  Don  Scott,  Dean 
Solinsky,  George  Stevens,  Bill  Shuey,  Warren  Carr,  Harry  Regina,  Joe 
Boehrer,  Harold  Darling,  Pete  Farmer,  Alfred  Haggerty,  Russell  Messner, 
James  Shepherd,  Herbert  Zastrow,  Milton  McGregor,  Tom  Sagimori, 
Harvey  Short,  Carleton  Cross,  Edgar  Hughes,  Joe  Brower,  and  Douglas 
Ogilvie.  — Jack  McDonough. 

The  Girls9  Traffic  Commission 

"Keep  to  the  right  and  arms  down"  is  the  chorus  sung  by  the  girls  on 
traffic  duty  at  the  Willard  Junior  High  School.  These  girls  earnestly  try 
to  preserve  order  in  the  corridors  and  to  safeguard  the  pupils  from  acci- 
dents which  otherwise  might  occur.  Girls  with  good  citizenship  records 
are  recommended  by  their  teachers  for  places  on  the  Traffic  Squad.  The 
girls  who  are  approved  are  assigned  a  definite  post  In  the  halls  by  Miss 
Vaissade,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Girls'  Traffic.  The  girls  that  serve  on  the 
squad  are  Cornelia  Bingham,  Happy  Coyle,  Mary  Ann  Delmore,  Heidi 
De  Witt,  Rosemary  Dinsmore,  Anne  Duhring,  Emegene  Ehorn,  Kathleen 
Fox,  Dorothy  Lansing,  Florence  Makower,  Rosemary  Mcintosh,  Nelda 
Lee  Miller,  Maxine  Phillips,  Jean  Porter,  Muriel  Ratcliff,  Jean  Rex,  Anna- 
bel Stevenson,  and  Janice  Wickline.  — Jean  Porter. 

The  Hoys9  Traffic  Commission 

The  Boys'  Traffic  Commission  is  composed  of  boys  from  the  Ninth 
Grade,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  as  the  students  are 
passing  in  the  corridors  from  one  class  to  the  next.  The  boys  have  con- 
trol of  the  south  section  of  the  main  buildinq  and  the  lower  floor  of  the 
new  building.  The  main  objectives  of  the  officers  are  to  stop  shouting, 
running,  and  whistling  in  corridors  and  on  the  stairs,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
crowding  and  pushing,  causes  of  disturbance  and  accidents.  They  meet 
every  other  Monday  at  three-fifteen  in  Room  No.  I  2  with  Miss  M.  Mayne 
as  director.  The  officers  are  Louis  Bennett,  Charles  Evans,  Harold  Fell, 
Glenn  Harter,  Sherman  Hay,  Bob  Howell,  Charles  Lundholm,  Charles 
Rappold,  Harvey  Short,  Norman  Spitzer,  Bill  Gester,  and  Carleton  Cross. 

—Bob  Howell. 
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The  fire  Prevention  Program 


During  Fire  Prevention  Week  we  were  pleased  to  greet  Captain  Higgs 
again  in  behalf  of  fire  prevention  in  our  city  in  his  interesting  presentation 
of  causes  of  fire  in  our  community  and  the  ways  and  means  of  their  pre- 
vention. A  short  play,  "The  Trial  of  Fire,"  presented  by  Mr.  Burk's  stu- 
dents, emphasized  the  major  causes  in  a  most  entertaining  way.  The 
character  list  included  Philip  Johnson  (judge),  Ted  Blanckenburg  (district 
attorney),  John  Stroud  (counsel  for  defense),  Frances  Hurley  (clerk),  and 
Thornton  Davis  (officer).  The  defendants  were  John  Bellamy  (Kerosene), 
Doris  Peterson  (Cigarette),  Billie  Jean  Simpson  (Match),  Dorothea  Kline 
(Electricity),  Barbara  Schwartz  (Rubbish),  Kenneth  Brown  (Gas),  Jim  Ga- 
routte  (Defective  Chimney),  Doris  Sparks  (Gasoline),  Clarice  Behm  (Bon- 
fire), Harold  Darling  (Spontaneous  Combustion),  Timmie  Smith  (the  arch 
criminal,  Carelessness). 


National  Education  Week 

The  culmination  of  National  Education  Week  Activities  at  Willard 
School  was  an  open  house  with  the  Willard  School  Club  and  Hobby  Ex- 
hibit and  an  entertainment  in  the  auditorium.  The  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  poetry  clubs,  assisted  by  the  Willard  Band,  Tumbling  Club 
and  girls  from  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

The  Poet's  Workshop  presented  an  original  one-act  play  entitled  "A 
Teacher's  Dream."  The  cast  included  Ruth  Higginbotham  (teacher),  Max- 
ine  Phillips  and  Mary  Ann  Delmore  (school  girls),  Mary  Kobayashi,  Bob 
Bright,  Patty  Hardy,  Sylvia  Kiosterud,  Carmen  Burr,  James  Keilty,  Ruth 
Meads,  Loie  Judkins,  Eugene  Harter,  John  Fairchild,  Jean  Follette,  Caro- 
lyn Dobbs,  Jane  Newman,  Paula  Joy,  Marthel  Greves,  Diana  Farnham, 
Lorraine  Shoop  (dream  children),  and  Sasha  Shulgin  (piano  accompanist). 

The  Versatile  Verse  Writers  gave  a  short  play,  "Cliche."  Those  who 
took  part  were  Patricia  Grady  (president),  Nancy  Boyd,  Virginia  Waldo, 
Margaret  Hall,  Mary  Dent,  Jeanne  Hays  (secretary),  Gertrude  Davis, 
Marjorie  Barker,  Betsy  Saph,  Marie  Maher,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Helen 
Barry,  and  Gloria  Leeds. 

The  acrobats  on  the  program  were  Harry  Skinner,  Wayne  Lashway, 
Bob  Bright,  Kenneth  Brown,  Glenn  Connors,  and  George  Burge.  The 
dancers  were  Margaret  Hall,  Barbara  Lee  Thomas,  Zoya  Leporsky,  Jeanne 
Hays,  Patricia  Grady,  Mary-Lou  Upton,  Gloria  Leeds,  and  Betsy  Saph. 
The  Willard  Band  played  "Show  Boat  March,"  "Military  Escort,"  "Red, 
White,  and  Blue,"  "Over  the  Top,"  and  "Exit  March,"  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Salisbury.  The  plays  were  directed  by  Mrs.  Shulgin,  sponsor 
of  the  poetry  clubs;  the  dancers  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  the  tumbling  by 
Mr.  Richardson. 

— Lorraine  Shoop. 
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■  lio  Hobby  Show 

The  Second  Annual  Hobby  Show  was  held  at  Willard,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 10,  all  day  and  evening.  The  Hobby  Show,  occupying  the  library, 
was  joined  this  year  by  school  club  exhibits.  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Dunkum,  and 
boys  of  the  Radio,  Yacht,  and  Airplane  Clubs  held  forth  in  a  marvelous 
display.  Everyone  was  delighted  with  the  handiwork  of  the  members  of 
these  clubs.  The  Art  Club  displayed  art  hobby  work  in  Room  I  7  under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Underhill,  while  Mrs.  Shulgin  and  the  Poetry  Club  outdid 
themselves  in  their  plays  in  the  auditorium.  They  also  had  a  neat  table  of 
displays  in  the  library.  The  Stamp  Club,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Colmore  and 
Mrs.  Hardy,  occupied  a  table  with  the  Hobby  Show  in  the  library,  where 
also  were  seen  some  interesting  scrapbooks  by  pupils  of  music,  arithmetic, 
and  history.  An  artistic  panel  by  Mrs.  Lamiman's  pupils  was  also  there. 
The  Hobby  Show,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Ball,  displayed  thirty-three  individual 
hobbies. 

The  boxes  of  candy  for  grand  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Dads'  Club 
Committee  of  Judges  to  the  following  pupils:  Mary  and  Billy  Finley  (first), 
Wilbur  Hedquist  (second),  and  Martha  Eaton  (third). 

Blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  were  also  awarded  to  twenty-four  pupils 
as  follows:  Army  objects  and  relics  —  Russell  Terkildren,  blue  ribbon; 
badges  and  medals  —  Edgar  Stuff,  blue  ribbon;  coins  —  Jeanne  French, 
blue  ribbon,  and  Philip  Johnson,  red  ribbon;  cookery — Mary  Finley,  blue 
ribbon;  gardening — Billy  Finley,  blue  ribbon;  insects,  including  butterflies 
— Martha  Eaton,  blue  ribbon;  Hugh  Rieger,  red  ribbon;  Tom  Cook,  white 
ribbon;  Nina  Ortlieb,  honorable  mention;  minerals  —  Wilbur  Hedquist, 
blue  ribbon;  Raymond  Rico,  red  ribbon;  Billy  Olson,  white  ribbon;  minia- 
tures— Eleanor  Ericksen,  blue  ribbon;  Carleton  Cross,  red  ribbon;  labels — 
Carleton  Cross,  blue  ribbon;  shells — Bob  Dennis,  blue  ribbon;  Bob  Ander- 
son, red  ribbon;  Raymond  Rico,  white  ribbon;  Nova  Malnburg  and  Janet 
Hay,  honorable  mention;  stamps — Dudley  Thomas,  blue  ribbon;  Phil  John- 
son, blue  ribbon;  Bob  Howell,  red  ribbon;  Scrapbooks — Stephen  Miller, 
blue  ribbon;  Eddie  Howe,  red  ribbon;  Clarice  Behm,  white  ribbon;  trans- 
portation— Stephen  Miller,  blue  ribbon  and  special  encomium;  Music  De- 
partment Scrapbooks,  blue  ribbon;  History  Department  Historical  Panel, 
blue  ribbon. 

Willdi  <l  icience  Clnb 

Willard  Science  Club  was  organized  October,  1933,  with  Ray  Lower 
(president),  James  Wilson  (vice-president),  Baird  Oliver  (secretary),  Dor- 
othy Beeskow  (corresponding  secretary),  and  Guy  Bradshaw  (treasurer). 
Mr.  Ball  is  sponsor  of  the  club.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  been 
staged  before  the  club.  Among  them  was  a  series  of  dry-ice  demonstra- 
tions by  John  Helm,  who  also  entertained  the  club  with  his  large  model 
airplane,  which  he  sailed  about  the  school  grounds  for  the  benefit  of  club 
members.  Guy  Bradshaw  interested  one  session  of  the  club  by  the  dry- 
distillation  of  wood,  producing  wood  alcohol  and  other  liquid  products 
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from  perfectly  dry  wood.  The  club  also  put  on  a  number  of  science  exper- 
iments before  the  parents  and  guests  on  the  night  of  the  Hobby  Show. 

The  club  enjoyed  a  treat  Saturday,  October  28,  when  Mr.  Ball  secured 
a  permit  for  the  club  to  visit  the  famous  Moore  Dry  Docks.  Three  ad- 
ventures there  fascinated  the  members:  a  close-up  view  of  the  British  ship 
Silver  Palm,  which  recently  rammed  the  Chicago  in  a  fog  off  the  Cali- 
fornia Coast.  The  Silver  Palm  was  just  entering  the  huge  dry  docks  and 
the  divers  were  seen  going  down  to  investigate  the  damage  to  the  huge 
boat.  After  this  the  club  were  allowed  to  enter  and  examine  the  construc- 
tion of  a  huge  caisson  which  will  form  a  foundation  for  one  of  the  great 
piers  of  the  Bay  Bridge.  The  trip  was  closed  with  a  tour  of  a  great 
freighter,  and  we  visited  the  radio,  the  engine  rooms,  and  the  bridge  of 
that  ship. 

I  he  members  of  the  Science  Club  are  Hugh  Rieger,  Herbert  Zastron, 
Bobbie  Edwards,  Jeanne  French,  Kerwin  Dennis,  Bertram  Zalkind,  Dick 
Reed,  Billy  Finley,  Russell  Ball,  Ray  Lower,  Wilfred  Hodgkin,  Robert  Pear- 
sail,  Marjorie  Hoffman,  Jerry  Dennis,  John  Helm,  Bob  Archambault,  Eu- 
gene Kauffman,  John  Kenward,  Jared  Grossmith,  Barbara  Germain,  John 
Boehrer,  Prentiss  Hill,  William  Aldridge.  — Ray  Lower. 

The  Art  Club 

This  art  club  was  formed  so  that  pupils  who  are  interested  in  art  and 
have  no  chance  to  take  up  the  subject  during  the  regular  periods  sched- 
uled for  the  work  may  have  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their  desire  to  draw 
and  paint.  Plans  are  being  made  to  have  speakers  come  to  talk  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  art  students.  Trips  to  museums  and  art  exhibits  are  antici- 
pated as  pleasures  of  the  program  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Underhill  is  the 
club  sponsor,  and  the  members  are  Paula  Joy  (president),  Billy  Allen  (sec- 
retary), Carmen  Burr,  Frances  Hurley,  Barbara  Cochrane,  Callie  Home, 
Joe  Arey,  Mathew  Allen,  Jean  Follette,  Margaret  Fry  I  ink,  Clarice  Behm, 
Marie  Brown,  Frank  Dreusike,  Doris  Sparks,  Lorraine  Williamson,  Billie  Jean 
Simpson,  Alice  Valenzano,  Rowena  Smith,  Patsy  Whitby,  Eddie  Howe, 
Loretta  Michelbook,  Marjorie  Silva,  Louis  Kruschke,  Frances  De  Polo,  and 
Russell  Ball.  —Paula  Joy. 

The  Plastic  %rt  C  lull 

Every  Tuesday  during  the  eighth  period  the  Plastic  Art  Club  meets 
in  Room  23.  Miss  Bolton  is  in  charge.  The  members  have  been  doing 
such  work  as  block  printing  for  Christmas  cards  and  tablecloths,  pottery 
of  all  kinds,  and  book  binding.  The  hour  is  one  of  pleasure  as  the  project 
unfolds  into  a  finished  product.  The  membership  list  includes  Fred  Arch- 
ambault, Jean  Barber,  Mardel  Boucher,  Lois  Bradshaw,  Carolyn  Dobbs, 
Bill  Duncon,  Marian  Duus,  Virginia  Cripps,  Jeanne  French,  Marthel  Greves, 
Janet  Hay,  Lorraine  Huff,  Ada  Lewis,  Louise  Mackie,  Betty  Meyer,  Anne 
Morgan,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Trabert  Price,  Sylvia  Scott,  June  Simpson,  Mar- 
cella  Smith,  Betty  Thompson,  Elynor  Schwab,  Florence  Shea,  Louise  War- 
wick, Nan  Woodworth,  Mona  Young,  Virginia  Carr.      — Anne  Morgan. 
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The  itamp  €  lull 

The  Stamp  Club  was  organized  on  October  3,  I  933,  by  pupils  from  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades,  and  they  have  continued  to  meet  at  I  2:30  p.  m. 
once  a  week  in  room  No.  28.  Officers  were  elected  at  the  first  meeting. 
Members  are  required  to  report  at  each  meeting  on  a  stamp  or  set  of 
stamps,  a  stamp  issuing  country,  or  on  anything  pertaining  to  stamp  col- 
lecting. The  last  five  minutes  of  every  meeting  are  devoted  to  trading 
stamps  with  other  members.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  Robert  Howell 
(president),  Park  Biehl  (vice-president),  and  Dick  Hirschkind  (secretary). 
I  he  members  are  James  Wilson,  Elynor  Schwab,  Felice  Hammons,  Lelia 
Cayne,  Douglas  Clark,  Eugene  De  Luca,  Doris  Jane  Sparks,  John  Bellamy, 
Gene  Hoggatt,  Louise  Miller,  Howard  Wolfe,  Lois  Judkins,  Dudley 
Thomas,  Dan  Noughton,  Bob  Dennis,  and  Tashie  Tanabe.  The  sponsors  of 
the  Stamp  Club  are  Mrs.  Colmore  and  Mrs.  Hardy.      — Bob  Howell. 

The  Poet'i  Workihop 

The  Poet's  Workshop  is  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Shulgin.  The  officers  are 
Mary  Kobayashi  (president),  Patty  Hardy  (vice-president),  Bob  Bright 
(secretary),  Martel  Greves  (editor-in-chief),  Paula  Joy  (librarian),  Sylvia 
Kiosterud  (manager).  They  meet  once  a  week  during  the  noon  hour  in 
Room  No.  24  to  read  and  write  poetry  and  to  study  and  practice  the 
poetic  forms  and  different  types  of  verse.  They  are  compiling  a  book  of 
verse  written  by  the  group  itself. 

They  have  an  active  membership  of  thirty-five,  with  a  waiting  list  of 
fifteen.  The  ninth  graders  who  were  members  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  are  extended  certain  privileges  and  are  free  to  come  when 
they  please.  The  present  active  members  are  Ernest  Smiley;  Maxine  Phil- 
lips, Janice  Wickline,  Mary  Anne  Delmore,  Billy  Proctor,  Happy  Coyle, 
Nancy  De  Witt,  Heidi  De  Witt,  Jean  Porter,  Mary  June  Schendel,  Reva 
Jean  Logan,  Carmen  Burr,  Ruth  Meads,  Jean  Follette,  Loie  Judkins,  Jane 
Newman,  Jack  Gill,  Janice  Cardwell,  John  Fairchild,  Eugene  Harter, 
James  Keilty,  Lorraine  Shoop,  Diana  Farnham,  Marillyn  Holmes,  Ruth 
Higginbotham,  and  Carolyn  Dobbs.  — Heidi  De  Witt. 

The  Versatile  Verse  Writer§ 

To  satisfy  a  cherished  hope,  a  group  of  high  nine  girls  from  the  dis- 
banded Junior  Poetry  Club  of  the  last  two  years  organized  a  poetry  club 
which  they  named  the  Versatile  Verse  Writers.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
Mrs.  Shulgin,  Friday  noons,  they  read,  discuss,  and  write  poetry.  They 
have  joined  with  the  Poet's  Workshop,  our  other  Willard  poetry  club,  in 
getting  out  a  poetry  book  this  semester.  The  officers  are  Patricia  Grady 
(president),  Jeanne  Hays  (vice-president),  Margaret  Hall  (secretary),  Bar- 
bara Berg  (librarian),  Mary  Dent  (editor-in-chief),  Elizabeth  Newman  (busi- 
ness manager).  The  members  are  Nancy  Boyd,  Virginia  Waldo,  Marjorie 
Barker,  Helen  Barry,  Gertrude  Davis,  Gloria  Leeds,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Con- 
stance Williams,  Ynez  Johnston,  Marie  Maher,  Betsy  Saph. — Nancy  Boyd. 
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I  lie  Model  Airplane  €  lnl» 

An  organization  of  special  interest  is  the  Model  Airplane  Club  which 
meets  every  Thursday,  the' eighth  period,  in  the  cement  cottage.  Mr. 
Dunkum  is  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  officers  are  David  Ayers  as  presi- 
dent and  John  Helm  as  secretary.  On  Thursday  when  they  meet,  some  of 
the  boys  stay  in  the  cottage  and  make  model  airplanes,  and  others  go  to 
the  gymnasium  and  fly  airplanes.  Some  of  the  members  prefer  to  make 
their  models  at  home.  The  club  has  had  two  contests  between  the  mem- 
bers' airplanes  for  endurance.  In  the  first  contest  Junior  Logan  won,  and 
he  received  a  model  airplane  kit.  Dave  Ayers  won  in  the  second  contest. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  the  students'  interest  in  aviation. 
The  club  had  a  very  commendable  exhibit  at  the  Hobby  Show.  The  mem- 
bers are  Jimmie  Griffiths,  Joe  Arey,  James  Baker,  Jean  Bonnel,  Dick 
Elliott,  Craig  Gaffney,  Alfred  Haggerty,  Bruce  Hellier,  Wallace  Hughling, 
Budd  Lindsley,  Junior  Logan,  Milton  McGregor,  Harold  Sidmore,  Lowell 
Smith,  Charles  Myers,  David  Rymer,  Russ  Teagarden,  Bert  Zalkind,  Bob 
Ramson,  Stephen  Brashear,  James  Ruff,  Hugh  Steven,  Warren  Carr,  Har- 
vey Grange,  Jim  Garoutte,  Joe  Ralston,  Tom  Cook,  Bob  Archambault. 

—J.  Ward. 

The  Radio  C  lull 

The  Radio  Club  has  been  meeting  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Baxter 
as  sponsor.  We  have  been  considering  telephone  systems  and  other  in- 
teresting experiments  connected  with  electricity  and  radio.  We  work  on 
our  projects  at  home.  At  the  club  we  make  use  of  the  tools  and  members' 
ideas  on  the  development  of  our  projects.  The  members  are  John  Beck 
(president),  Norman  Spitzer  (vice-president),  Dave  Shivell,  Jim  Johnson, 
George  Hodgkins,  Bill  Green,  Bill  Rawn,  Ed  Cannon,  Bill  Gordon,  Verne 
Taylor,  Will  Detwiler,  Burt  MacNeil,  Wayne  Lashway,  Jean  Bonnel,  Gil- 
bert Steigman,  Bob  Boyd,  Jim  March,  Bob  Gurnett,  Stephen  Miller,  Kurt 
Smith,  Russell  Ball,  Danny  Greene,  Walter  Ramage,  Jack  Wylie,  Richard 
Chinn,  and  Stanley  King.  — Dave  Shivell. 

The  Yacht  Cluh 

The  Yacht  Club  is  supported  this  term  by  an  ambitious  group  of  boys 
eager  to  promote  their  knowledge  of  sea  craft.  Their  purpose  is  to  make 
model  yachts  and  to  design  and  build  small  boats  of  all  kinds.  They  have 
a  full-sized  motor  boat  in  process  of  construction  in  the  shop  now  which 
they  expect  to  sell  when  it  is  finished.  They  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
boats  and  models  at  the  Hobby  Show.  The  club  is  planning  a  trip  to  Lake 
Merritt  in  the  near  future  when  they  will  have  their  model  yacht  races. 
The  members  are  Jim  Van  Slyke,  William  Kelleher,  Wayne  Lashway,  David 
Ayers,  Bob  Boyd,  Bill  Johnson,  John  Boehrer,  Wallace  Hughling,  Allen 
Bray,  Wilfred  Hodgkin,  Clarence  Hirt,  Harry  Regina,  Bill  Rawn,  Bill 
Dreusike,  Trabert  Price,  Dan  Naughton,  Jim  Van  Slyke,  Don  Scott,  Jim 
Johnson,  Bill  Gester.  — Don  Scott. 
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%\  ill«n  <l  Riding  Club 

A  new  and  vital  entertainment  has  been  organized  with  the  birth  of 
the  horseback  riding  groups.  On  a  specified  day  of  each  week  these 
horse  lovers  exercise  their  prowess  at  the  new  Kensington  Stables.  It  has 
been  whispered  that  a  number  of  these  so-called  equestrians  not  only 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  saddle  but  spend  a  goodly  portion  of  their  time 
on  "terra  firma."  No  names  were  mentioned.  The  following  people  are 
under  suspicion: 

First  group,  under  Mrs.  Johnson — Happy  Coyle,  Lois  Hill,  Maryeve 
Spicer,  Kathleen  Fox,  Betty  Graham,  Marie  Maher,  Doris  Dunlap,  Janet 
Bourne,  Gertrude  Withers,  Flo  Makower,  Nancy  Burgess,  Mary  McPeak. 

Second  group,  under  Mrs.  Ivelsky — Elinor  Nevin,  Janice  Miller,  Bea- 
trice Maxwell,  Barbara  Gingg,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Virginia  Carr,  Helen  Oatman, 
Paula  Joy,  Rowena  Smith,  Lois  Bugbee,  Elizabeth  Richards,  Sue  Miller. 

Third  group,  under  Mrs.  Ivelsky — Aileen  Gilkey,  Dorothy  MacDonald, 
Elizabeth  Lamson,  Margaret  Boucher,  Lauan  Boynton,  Katherine  Lyon, 
Laura  Pederson,  Carmen  Burr,  Constance  Williams,  Inez  Johnston,  Felicie 
Hammons,  Louise  McCann,  Martha  Eaton. 

Fourth  group,  independent — Barbara  Berg,  Margaret  Jones,  Mar- 
garet Hall,  Jeanne  Hays,  Leslie  Lockwood,  Betsy  Saph,  Mary  Dent,  Bar- 
bara Lee  Thomas,  Mary-Lou  Upton. 

Fifth  group,  under  Mr.  Richardson  —  Harry  Haviside,  John  Helm, 
Harry  Regina,  Ted  Hilliard,  Morton  Swarth,  James  Wilson. 

— Patricia  Grady. 

I  lit*  Deciding  Point 

It  is  the  deciding  match  between  two  college  men.  One  is  Bill 
Travis,  a  senior  at  the  university.  The  other  is  Bob  Renolds.  The  score  is 
nearly  even.  Both  men  have  two  sets  to  their  credit,  both  five  games 
respectively,  but  it  is  Travis's  "ad."  We  are  going  to  see  what  is  to 
happen. 

Traveling  through  Renold's  mind  in  a  lightning  thought  is  that  he  shall 
have  to  get  this  point  to  reduce  it  to  deuce  once  more.  Then  at  that  point 
he  will  have  the  tennis  match  completely  in  his  hands. 

Travis  gets  ready  for  his  serve.  He  throws  the  ball  in  the  air  and  hits  it. 
It  is  a  very  nice  serve  and  Renolds  comes  back  with  his  famous  back-hand 
swing,  and  Travis  does  the  same.  Then  Travis's  opponent  scrambles  up  to 
the  net  just  in  time  to  hit  the  ball  back.  He  does  so  with  a  very  nice  slice, 
but  does  he  hit  the  ball  inside? 

The  lineman  says  "Yes,"  but  Bob  knows  that  the  ball  is  really  out. 

Should  he  give  Travis  the  point?  Sportsmanship  is  always  the  best  play, 
so  he  lifts  his  racket,  which  overrules  the  lineman's  decision.  The  umpire 
announces,  "Travis's  match!" 

— Leonard  Key. 
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Editor — Barbara  Cochrane. 
Manager — Thelma  Hume. 
Associate  Editors — Virginia  Saam,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Lowell  Smith. 


Assistants — Hugh  Arnold,  Marjorie  Barker,  Helen  Barry,  Mary  Marjorie  Beal, 
Natalie  Beeson,  Martha  Cox,  Gertrude  Davis,  Heidi  De  Witt,  Martha  Eaton,  Charles 
Evans,  Mary  Fulmer,  Patricia  Grady,  Margaret  Hall,  Jeanne  Hays,  Bob  Howell,  Ynez 
Johnston,  Elizabeth  Lamson,  Dorothy  Lansing,  Elsie  Latimer,  Katherine  Latimer,  Violet 
Laudel,  Gloria  Leeds,  Louise  Lindley,  Jane  McCloskey,  Elizabeth  Newman,  Jean 
Porter,  Harvey  Short,  Bill  Simpson,  Maryeve  Spicer,  Patsy  Stava,  Mary  Sutherland, 
Harold  Swantner,  Grace  Tufts,  Ed.  Valentine,  J.  Ward,  Constance  Williams. 

Faculty  Advisors — Mr.  W.  B.  Clark,  Principal;  Miss  Christy,  Teacher. 

Our  TARGET  has  never  appeared  more  gaily  garbed.  It  is  Zoya  Leporsky  whose 
cover  design  has  reacted  so  happily  on  us  all.  Barbara  Berg's  sketch  is  decorating  the 
editorial  page,  and  Bill  Simpson's  cut  sets  off  the  "funnies."  Our  thanks  to  them  for 
their  contributions  to  the  success  of  this  issue.  Our  secretary,  faculty,  and  students 
gain  our  sincere  appreciation  for  their  whole-hearted  cooperation,  and  our  staff  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  effort  to  please  you.  Let  us  hoDe  their  efforts  merit  your 
approval.  We  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Glad  New  Year. 


Our  Part 

Everywhere  about  us  we  see  "Blue  Eagle"  signs.  They  suggest  that  we,  too,  have 
a  part  to  play  in  this  great  Recovery  Movement,  at  home,  at  school,  or  wherever  we 
may  be.  At  school  we  can  do  and  be  our  very  best  in  scholarship  and  citizenship.  At 
home  we  have  our  small  tasks  which  we  can  do  willingly.  We  can  practice  the  "Golden 
Rule"  on  those  about  us,  perhaps  giving  special  attention  to  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  we  fulfill  our  small  part  now,  we  shall  grow  into  dependable  men  and  women  who  can 
shoulder  future  responsibilities  of  our  country.  — Gertrude  Davis. 
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Leisure  and  Hobbies 

Before  the  Industrial  Revolution  most  people  did  not  have  very  much 
time  to  devote  to  hobbies,  but,  in  these  times,  with  people  coming  into 
more  and  more  leisure  due  to  the  constant  improvement  and  invention  of 
labor-saving  devices,  the  problem  of  how  to  use  leisure  time  to  the  best 
advantage  is  becoming  truly  important.  Therefore,  hobbies  are  an  aid 
and  a  boon.  Having  a  hobby,  that  is,  to  be  specially  interested  and  active 
in  some  favorite  diversion,  leaves  no  time  for  mere  idleness.  Every  child 
should  have  a  hobby  to  give  him  an  interest  in  something,  as  well  as  to 
keep  him  busy.  In  many  cases,  just  a  simple  hobby  that  a  young  child 
started  has  led  him  to  his  future  career.  That  "idleness  is  the  devil's 
workshop"  should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  hobbies  should  be 
indulged. 

— Ben  Samsom. 

/%  Miner's  I  u<  k 

"If  I  don't  strike  pay-dirt  on  this  trip,  it's  goodbye  for  my  prosoecting 
tools.  I'll  strike  for  Texas  then."  So  said  Jim  Donner  to  himself  as  he 
packed  up  for  his  search  for  gold. 

Each  year  Jim  had  looked  for  that  yellow,  glittering  metal  for  which 
hundreds  had  left  their  bones  bleaching  in  the  desert  and  mountains,  but 
every  time  he  returned  empty-handed.  Now  Jim  was  an  aged,  gray- 
haired  man.  He,  however,  kept  up  the  arduous  hunt  for  the  luring  gold. 

One  bright  autumnal  day  of  bright-colored  falling  leaves,  Jim  was 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  which  he  had  encamped.  There  he  espied 
a  young  bear,  fat  with  food  that  was  to  keep  him  comfortable  during  the 
long,  cold,  snowy  days  of  winter.  Jim  needed  food,  and  so  the  bear  was 
shot.  He  skinned  him  and  took  some  of  the  best  meat.  When  he  re- 
turned for  more,  he  saw  some  buzzards  near  the  carcass.  He  hated  these 
birds  of  prey.  Shouting  wrathfully  to  frighten  them  away,  he  cried  out, 
"Vamoose,  ye  consarned  ornery  critters!  Get  away!" 

To  add  to  the  clamor,  he  broke  off  a  piece  of  rock  that  he  was  going 
to  throw  at  them.  As  he  looked  at  it,  he  suddenly  started.  Did  he  see 
something  flash?  He  looked  more  closely.  "It  can't  be!"  he  thought. 
Yes,  it  was  gold,  gold  for  which  he  had  toiled  day  after  day.  The  gold 
that  Jim  Donner  almost  despaired  of  finding  was  in  great  quantities  at 
his  feet!  Each  rock  he  picked  had  that  identical  glint  of  yellow! 

Jim  was  well  satisfied.  He  staked  claims  and  grew  wealthy.  His  great 
search  in  life  was  rewarded.  Worries  vanished  from  his  mind.  His  years 
were  provided  for,  and  Jim  lived  and  died  in  happiness. 

— Yoshi  Hibino. 
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The  TO  illcircI  Orchestra 

The  Willard  Orchestra  has  been  doing  excellent  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Ray  Salisbury.  This  term  they  have  played  for  the  traffic 
program,  several  general  assemblies,  and  for  the  graduation  exercises. 
The  members  of  the  orchestra  are:  Violins  —  Victor  Relich,  Charlotte 
Gray,  Lloyd  Minear,  Marjorie  Barker,  Betsy  Saph,  Violet  Laudel,  Peggy 
Lee  Erdman,  John  Shea,  Aileen  Gilkey,  Alta  Todd,  Reva  Jean  Logan, 
Gladys  Hirsch,  Vivian  Fluery,  Jane  Klemgard,  Sylvia  Scott,  Jane  Raeish, 
Katherine  Latimer,  Jean  Rex,  Robert  Amsbury,  Doris  Sparks,  Barbara 
Schwartz,  Albert  Queen,  Alfred  Schmidt,  Jack  Nutting,  Elizabeth  Rose, 
Doris  Peterson,  Clarice  Behm,  Wesley  Plunkett.  Cellos — Sherman  Hay, 
Mary  Bennett,  Cornelia  Bingham,  Betty  Johnson,  Margaret  Boucher,  Eme- 
gene  Ehorn,  Helen  Murphy,  Joe  Bennett,  Anne  Beck,  Elsie  Latimer,  Betty 
Chubb.  Flutes — Calvin  Mathews,  Galen  Irons.  E-flat  clarinet — Martha 
Cox.  B-flat  clarinets — Bertram  Zalkind,  Robert  Bower.  Solo  clarinets — 
Herbert  Bull,  David  Ayers.  Clarinets — Douglas  Gould,  Donald  Wrinkle. 
Solo  cornets — Christine  Snyder,  David  Shivell.  Cornets — Frank  Gray, 
John  Fairchild.  Trombones — Bill  Shuey,  Lowell  Smith,  Bill  Gester.  Horns 
— George  Dyke,  James  Leppard.  Double  basses — Margaret  King,  Betty 
Wylie,  Ann  Hall.  Tuba — Donald  Scott.  Drums — Herman  Iventosch,  Louis 
Bennett,  John  Shepherd,  Bill  Pomeroy.  Piano  accompanists — Jane  Hog- 
gatt,  Dorothy  Rasmussen,  Rosemary  Raybourne.  Cymbals — Jimmy  Smith. 

The  Willard  String  Quartet,  also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salisbury, 
has  been  very  busy.  They  have  played  at  the  Women's  City  Club,  Ma- 
sonic Club,  Teachers'  Institute,  Soroptimist  Club,  and  at  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  members  are  Victor  Relich  (first  violin),  John  Shea  (second 
violin),  Charlotte  Gray  (viola),  and  Sherman  Hay  (cello). 

— Violet  Laudel,  Secretary. 
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Willtircl  Btuitl 

The  band,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  as  leader,  has  had  a  most  successful  sea- 
son. They  played  at  the  Le  Conte  Parade,  the  N.  R.  A.  Parade,  at  the 
concert  given  by  the  Music  Department  of  the  Berkeley  Schools  at  the 
U.  C.  Gymnasium,  for  two  concerts  during  Education  Week,  for  our 
Hobby  Show,  and  at  various  Willard  Assemblies.  The  players  are:  Solo 
cornets — Christine  Snyder,  David  Shivell.  Second  cornets — Frank  Gray, 
John  Fairchild.  Third  cornets — Robert  Randall,  Bob  Sproul,  Roy  Reece, 
Eugene  Harter.  Solo  clarinets  —  Herbert  Bull,  David  Ayers,  Douglas 
Gould,  Donald  Wrinkle.  Second  clarinets — Robert  Bower,  Jack  Eldridge, 
Bertram  Zalkind,  Laddie  Bent.  Third  clarinets — George  McDonald,  Rus- 
sell Pearce,  Bob  Seymour,  Bill  Noel,  Junior  Logan,  Fred  Clifford.  Flute — 
Calvin  Mathews.  Piccolo  —  Galen  Irons.  E-flat  clarinet — Martha  Cox. 
Melophones — George  Dyke,  James  Leppard,  Thornton  Davis.  Baritone — 
Alfred  Schmidt,  Glenn  Harter,  Craig  Gaffney.  Solo  trombones  —  Bill 
Shuey,  Lowell  Smith.  Second  trombones — Bill  Gester,  Marjorie  North. 
Third  trombones — Frank  Morris,  Howard  Coleston,  Cedric  Schauer.  Sous- 
aphone — Donald  Scott.  Tubas — Robert  Lundholm,  Wilfred  Hodgkin, 
Pete  Farmer.  Saxophones — Douglas  Ogilvie,  Leonard  Key,  Dick  Pedder, 
Herbert  Brown.  Drums — Louis  Bennett,  John  Shepherd,  Billy  Pomeroy, 
Timmy  Smith,  Herman  Iventosch. 

— Martha  Cox,  Secretary. 

The  Pilot 


The  pilot  bids  his  plane  to  rise 
Like  magic  to  the  clouded  skies, 
The  dangers  that  he  daily  meets 
Would  equal  acrobatic  feats. 


We  who  stay  upon  the  ground 

Such  joyous  thrills  have  never  found 

As  pilots  who  maneuver  planes 

Through  wind  and  snow  and  storm  and  rain. 

— Bob  Sproul. 
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■  In*  Piano  €  I  ii  1b 

The  Willard  Piano  Club  has  met  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednes- 
days of  each  month  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Osgood.  The  member- 
ship is  composed  of  the  following:  Geneva  Bartlett,  Nathalie  Brizard,  Lois 
Bugbee,  Patty  Jeanne  Chapin,  Margaret  Coleman,  Elinor  Crocker,  Eu- 
gene De  Luca,  Carolyn  Dobbs,  Mildred  Ecklund ,  Betty  Frankhauser, 
Jimmie  Griffiths,  Virginia  Hacker,  Patricia  Hamlin,  Eugenie  Hannon,  Jane 
Hoggatt,  Thelma  Hume,  Alice  Keehner,  Stanley  King,  Davida  Jane  Lar- 
son, Ann  Maslin,  Louise  Mackie,  Dorothy  Messner,  Virginia  Miller,  Patricia 
Naess,  Dorothy  Noxon,  Dorothy  Rasmussen,  Rosemary  Raybourne,  Chris- 
tine Snyder,  Gladysmae  Swantner,  Arlene  Vincent,  Janet  Weldon,  Betty 
Wilson,  Myrl  Wilson,  Margaret  Wright,  Mona  Young.  The  officers  for  the 
term  are  Arlene  Vincent,  president;  Thelma  Hume,  vice-president;  Rose- 
mary Raybourne,  secretary;  Virginia  Hacker,  program  chairman. 

Following  are  the  term  programs:  October  I  I  th — "Prelude"  (Chopin),  by  Myrl 
Wilson;  "Fern  Follette"  (Jungman)  and  "Allegretto"  (Haydn),  by  Virginia  Hacker; 
"Pianologue,"  by  Davida  Jane  Larson;  "Christmas  Piece"  (Mendelssohn),  by  Milton 
Ch  amblin.  The  different  scales  in  rhythm  were  played  by  Patty  Chapin. 

October  25th — -"Serenade"  (Gilbert),  by  Patricia  Naess;  "Le  Lac  de  Come" 
(Galos),  by  Stanley  King;  "Spring  Day,"  by  Carolyn  Dobbs;  "Morning  Prayer"  (Streab- 
lay),  by  Gladysmae  Swantner;  "Rustle  of  Spring"  (Cinding),  by  Arlene  Vincent; 
"Major"  (Bach)  by  Louise  Mackie. 

November  8th — "Scotch  Poem"  (MacDowell)  and  "Claire  de  Lune"  (Debussy),  by 
Beatrice  Maxwell;  "Opus  26"  (Heller),  by  Eugenie  Hannon;  "Waltz"  (Schubert),  by 
Elinor  Crocker;  "Waltz"  (Grieg),  by  Betty  Wilson;  "Second  Mazurka"  (Goddard),  by 
Alice  Keehner;  "Valse"  (Durand),  by  Patty  Jeanne  Chapin;  "Scarf  Dance"  (Chami- 
nade),  by  Arlene  Vincent. 

November  22nd — "Idyle"  (Czerny),  by  Elinor  Crocker;  "Volga  Boatman"  (Russian 
Folk  Song),  by  Gladysmae  Swantner;  "Robin's  Lullabye,"  by  Mildred  Ecklund;  "Bells  of 
St.  Mary's,"  by  Janet  Weldon;  "Prelude"  (Chopin)  and  "My  Rosary"  (Nevin),  by  Rose- 
mary Raybourne;  "Aragonaise"  (Massenet),  by  Patricia  Naess;  "Ghost  Dance"  (Salis- 
bury), by  Lois  Bugbee;  "Spring"  (Gounod),  by  Christine  Snyder;  "Helter  Skelter" 
(Frank),  by  Dorothy  Rasmussen;  "The  Butterfly"  (Grieg),  by  Betty  Frankhauser. 

December  6th — "Country  Gardens"  (Grainger),  by  Thelma  Hume;  "Dance  Ca- 
price" (Grieg),  by  Virginia  Hacker;  "Minuet  in  G"  (Beethoven),  by  Eugene  De  Luca; 
"Indian  Dance,"  by  Mona  Young;  "Morning"  (Grieg),  by  Jane  Hoggatt;  "Waltz" 
(Chopin),  by  Christine  Snyder;  "Poupee  Valsante"  (Poldini),  by  Patty  Jeanne  Chapin; 
"Soldier's  March"  (Schumann)  and  "The  Sandman"  (Brahms),  by  Ann  Maslin;  "Two 
Preludes"  (Chopin),  by  Davida  Jane  Larson;  selections  from  "II  Trovatore,"  by  Janet 
Weldon.  — Rosemary  Raybourne,  Secretary. 

At  Chri§tma§  Time 

Sleigh  bells  ring, 
People  sing 

Carols,  at  Christmas  time. 
Lights  on  the  tree, 
Gifts  for  you  and  me 
At  Christmas  time, 
At  Christmas  time! 

— Betty  Downs. 
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Tin*  Gifls9  Glee  Club 

The  following  girls  are  members  of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club:  Elsa  Airth, 
Mary  Marjorie  Beal,  Shirley  Becker,  Natalie  Beeson,  Elaine  Bergen,  Betty 
Berry h il I ,  Cornelia  Bingham,  Betsy  Blanckenburg,  Marian  Bushner,  Lorraine 
Chittick,  Katherine  Coltharp,  Mary  Ann  Delmore,  Anne  Duhring,  Doris 
Dunlap,  Martha  Eaton,  Eleanor  Erickson,  Nancy  Ferrier,  Kathleen  Fox, 
Marion  Fuller,  Winifred  Garretson,  Felicie  Hammons,  Nobuko  Higashi, 
Betty  Hyde,  Eirwen  Jones,  Betty  Kirkman,  Laurel  Knight,  Charlotte  Laity, 
Leslie  Lockwood,  Betty  Lasher,  Dorothy  Leary,  Zoya  Leporsky,  Lupe 
Llausas,  Beatrice  Matzke,  Beatrice  Maxwell,  Margaret  Meads,  Betty 
Mayer,  Janice  Miller,  Jane  McCallum,  Mary  McPeak,  Jane  McCloskey, 
Violet  Nutting,  Elinor  Nevin,  Jean  Pruden,  Mary  Russell,  Lelia  Rutland, 
Mildred  Simpson,  Mary  Stevens,  Virginia  Saam,  Victoria  Sandner,  Barbara 
Scribner,  Mary-June  Schendel,  Patsy  Stava,  Mary  Sutherland,  Betty  Tay- 
lor, Mary  Templeton,  Barbara  Lee  Thomas,  Dena  Totoro,  Alma  Tregoning, 
Grace  Tufts,  Hope  Valentine,  Doreta  White,  Viola  Wilson,  Margaret 
Wright,  Gertrude  Withers.  The  officers  are:  President,  Janice  Miller; 
vice-president,  Elinor  Nevin;  secretary,  Hope  Valentine;  treasurer,  Betty 
Berryhill;  librarians,  Virginia  Saam,  Mary  Ann  Delmore,  Marion  Fuller; 
music  committee,  Patsy  Stava,  Lupe  Llausas,  Betty  Berryhill;  accompanist, 
Beatrice  Maxwell.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  did  much  of  its  work  for  this 
semester  on  the  operetta,  "The  Magic  and  Mystery  of  Christmas." 

— Hope  Valentine,  Secretary. 

ilnrora 

The  silver  stars  shine 

Till  the  red  glow  at  dawn 
Brings  out  the  bright  sun, 

And  the  stars  have  all  gone. 

— Martel  Greves. 
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■  lie*  Boys9  Glee  Club 

The  following  boys  are  members  of  the  Boys'  Glee  Club:  John  Arbios, 
Frederick  Archambault,  George  Becker,  Louis  Bennett,  Joseph  Bowman, 
Gurney  Breckenfeld,  Milton  Chamblin,  Craig  Combs,  Charles  Evans, 
Frank  Gray,  Gordon  Green,  Tom  Harned,  Harry  Haesloop,  Carl  Johnson, 
James  Leppard,  Russell  Pearce,  Bill  Proctor,  Emmett  Rogers,  Kurt  Smith, 
Robert  Shafer,  Harvey  Short,  Charles  Tyler,  Lyle  Vanek,  Richard  Wann, 
James  Wilson,  Emerson  Wright,  Philip  Wright.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Charles  Tyler;  vice-president,  Louis  Bennett;  secretary,  Frank  Gray; 
librarians,  Carl  Johnson,  Richard  Wann;  music  committee,  Charles  Evans, 
Robert  Shafer,  Philip  Wright;  accompanist,  Barbara  Mel.  The  boys  sang 
"Friendship,"  by  Haesche,  and  "Vive  L'Amour"  (a  college  song)  on  the 
Armistice  Day  Program.  The  most  of  the  term  was  spent  preparing  the 
Christmas  operetta,  "The  Magic  and  Mystery  of  Christmas." 

— Frank  Gray,  Secretary. 

■       nkg  living  Day 

Bright  autumn  leaves  skip  all  around, 

Pumpkins  red  and  yellow! 
The  turkey  struts  about  the  yard — 

Oh,  what  a  handsome  fellow! 
I've  come  to  visit  on  the  farm — 

Such  fun  we  have  in  living, 
Making  cider,  popping  corn, 

For  tomorrow  is  Thanksgiving! 

— Jean  Romie. 
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Willard  Soccer  Numeral  Winners 


§occer 

The  Low  Eight  Soccer  Team  romped  to  easy  victory  and  are  now  the 
acclaimed  champions  of  the  school.  Due  to  climatic  conditions,  soccer 
did  not  enjoy  its  usual  popularity,  and  it  was  an  altogether  unsuccessful 
season.  However,  credit  should  go  where  credit  is  due,  and  we  honor  the 
foil  owing  people  for  their  attempt  to  make  the  season  a  successful  one: 

High  Nine — Nancy  Boyd,  Martha  Cox,  Gertrude  Davis,  Patricia 
Grady,  Margaret  Jones,  Sumaye  Harano,  Marie  Maher,  Barbara  Lee 
Thomas,  Katherine  Coltharp. 

Low  Nine — Sue  Bruen,  June  Frisbee,  Marion  Fuller,  Betty  Grass,  Cleo 
Kingsley,  Dorothy  Lansing,  Mary  McPeak,  Muriel  Ratcliff,  Patsy  Stava, 
Virginia  Saam,  Betsy  Blanckenburg. 

High  Eight — Mary  Davis,  Nancy  Ferrier,  Dorothy  Leary,  Betty  Meyer, 
Peggy  Kauffman,  Janice  Pearsall,  Victoria  Sandner,  Marcella  Smith,  Mary- 
eve  Spicer,  Thilda  Bengtsen. 

Low  Eight — Lauan  Boynton,  Paula  Bruen,  Marjorie  Cox,  Geneva  Bart- 
lett,  Betty  Kirkman,  Jean  Schmidt,  Elizabeth  Glasson,  Helen  Hibbard, 
Betty  Wylie,  Peggy  Wright,  Florence  Shea,  Jane  Raeisch,  Nobuko 
Higashi,  Tomiko  Harano,  Martha  Eaton. 

High  Seven — Jean  Burt,  Virginia  Cripps,  Patricia  Naess,  Eugenie 
Hannon,  Virginia  Hacker,  Lucille  Van  Heerden,  Bethene  Moreton,  Gladys- 
mae  Swantner,  Elizabeth  Bronson,  Katherine  Lyon,  Jean  Pollard,  Kathryn 
Kieffer,  Kay  Pearce. 

Low  Seven  —  Mary  Finley,  Elynor  Schwab,  Betty  Prentiss,  Frances 
Striplin,  Loretta  Michelbook,  Carolyn  Dobbs,  Virginia  Smith. 

The  Low  Nine  Team  of  boys  were  the  interclass  winners  and  they  were 
John  Linville,  Frank  Gray,  Ted  Hilliard,  Yukio  Kawamoto,  Joe  Ralston,  Hor- 
ace Schauer,  Lowell  Smith,  Douglas  Miller,  Elbert  Wells,  Charles  Evans, 
Tom  Sagimori,  Harry  Regina,  Arthur  Macintosh,  Dan  Paulsen,  Wesley 
Plunkett,  George  Atkins,  John  Scott,  Francis  Butts.    — Patricia  Grady. 
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Willard  Pass  Ball  Numeral  Winners 


Pass  Ball  (iioys) 

The  victors  in  the  interclass  pass  ball  this  year  were  the  High  Nines 
who  defeated  the  High  Eighth  Team  twelve  to  nothing  in  a  hard-fought, 
final  battle.  These  interclass  contests  have  aroused  considerable  enthusi- 
asm, and  many  of  the  games  were  closely  contested.  The  highest  score 
totaled  in  any  one  game  was  by  the  High  Eights  when  they  decisively 
trounced  the  Low  Eights,  52  to  0.  This  term  there  were  no  interschool 
contests  with  Garfield,  Edison,  or  Burbank. 

Foil  owing  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  participated: 

High  Nine — George  Burge,  Roy  Cunningham,  Leonard  Green, 
George  Hemphill,  Yoshi  Hibino,  Clarence  Hirt,  George  Hodgkins, 
Wayne  Lashway,  Gilman  Leist,  Byron  Lowe,  Jim  March,  Bill  Rawn,  Roy 
Reece,  Ralph  Scott,  Dan  Smart,  George  Stevens,  Norman  Spitzer,  Tom 
Tanabe,  Verne  Taylor,  Ed  Valentine,  J.  Ward,  James  Wescott. 

Low  Nine — George  Atkins,  Herb  Bull,  Francis  Butts,  Ted  Hilliard,  Jim 
Johnson,  Arthur  Mcintosh,  Douglas  Miller,  Dan  Paulsen,  Wesley  Plunkett, 
Joe  Ralston,  Harry  Regina,  Tom  Saqamori,  Horace  Schauer,  Elbert  Wells. 

High  Eight — Alex  Anderson,  Robert  Andersoru)  Steve  Brashear,  Allen 
Bray,  Herb  Brown,  John  Celesfre,  Glenn  Connors,  Reggie  Davis,  Bill 
Dreusike,  Jack  Evelyn,  Douglas  Gould,  Bill  Herrod,  Robert  Hink,  Herman 
Iventosch,  Leonard  Key,  Tom  McLaren,  Bill  Olson,  Harvey  Short,  Bob 
Smith,  Eugene  Steinman,  Edgar  Stutt,  Jim  Van  Slyke,  Richard  Wann, 
Norman  Weiss,  Philip  Wright,  Greville  Way. 

Low  Eight — Bill  Egan,  Craig  Gaffney,  Carl  Johnson,  Budd  Lindsley, 
Knox  Moore,  Frank  Sinclair. 

High  Seven — Mat  Allen,  Clive  Anger,  Jim  Arbios,  Webb  Arpin,  Guy 
Bradshaw,  Pudge  Eldridge,  John  Fairchild,  Jim  Fowle,  Yukio  Hibino,  Bill 
Miller,  Dick  Pedder,  John  Shepherd,  Alfred  Sperry,  Bob  Stoner,  Don 
Wrinkle. 
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Low  Seven — Richard  Chinn,  Harold  Darling,  Armando  De  Mingo,  Bud 
Hansen,  John  Kenward,  Dan  Naughton,  Ed  Rutledge,  Dave  Sherwin,  Tim 
Smith,  Dean  Salinsky,  Elbert  Swenson. 

— Gurney  Breckenfeld. 

PaSS  Ball  (Girls) 

The  Low  Nine  Pass  Ball  Team,  after  many  hard-fought  battles,  earned 
a  well-deserved  victory  when  they  triumphed  over  a  hard-fighting  Low 
Eight  Eleven.  Previous  to  these  finals  the  High  Seventh  had  trimmed  the 
Low  Seventh,  who  in  turn  had  been  beaten  by  their  most  worthy  oppo- 
nents, the  Low  Eights,  who  had  earned  their  right  to  this  battle  by  defeat- 
ing the  High  Eights.  The  Low  Nines  won  from  the  High  Nines  by  a  small 
margin,  and  then  the  final  games  began.  The  following  people,  who  are 
aspiring  pass  ball  players,  turned  out  faithfully  for  the  games: 

High  Nine — Marjorie  Barker,  Nancy  Boyd,  Margaret  Boucher,  Kath- 
erine  Coltharp,  Martha  Cox,  Patricia  Grady,  Sumaye  Harano,  Ynez 
Johnston,  Margaret  King,  Gloria  Leeds,  Marie  Maher,  Janice  Miller,  Eliza- 
beth Newman,  Hope  Valentine,  Virginia  Waldo,  Constance  Williams. 

Low  Nine — Betty  Berryhill,  Betsy  Blankenburg,  Sue  Bruen,  Mary  Mar- 
jorie Beal,  June  Frisbie,  Betty  Grass,  Virginia  Huff,  Marjorie  Hoffman, 
Cleo  Kingsley,  Dorothy  McGregor,  Mary  McPeak,  Muriel  Ratcliff,  Virginia 
Saam,  Patsy  Stava,  Betty  Taylor. 

High  Eight — Natalie  Beeson,  Jane  Erickson,  Jane  Evans,  Nancy  Ferrier, 
Peggy  Kauffman,  Dorothy  Leary,  Barbara  Mel,  Betty  Meyer,  Janice  Pear- 
sall,  Victoria  Sandner,  Maryeve  Spicer,  Marcella  Smith. 

Low  Eight — Lauan  Boynton,  Paula  Bruen,  Marjorie  Cox,  Barbara  Coch- 
rane, Martha  Eaton,  Loris  Kruschke,  Tomiko  Harano,  Nobuko  Higashi, 
Virginia  Miller,  Barbara  Scribner,  Rowena  Smith. 

High  Seven — Jean  Burt,  Dorothy  Blosser,  Janice  Cardwell,  Virginia 
Cripps,  Virginia  Hacker,  Eugenie  Hannon,  Kathryn  Kieffer,  Bethene 
Moreton,  Mary  McManus,  Patricia  Naess,  Nina  Ortlieb,  Kay  Pearce,  Eliza- 
beth Richards,  Barbara  Stone,  Lucille  Van  Heerden,  Barbara  Gingg. 

Low  Seven — Clarice  Behm,  Carmen  Burr,  Eleanor  Crocker,  Mary 
Finley,  Lucille  Green,  Lorraine  Huff,  Frances  Hurley,  Sylvia  Kiosterud, 
Loretta  Mickelbook,  June  Simpson,  Virginia  Smith,  Dorothea  Kline. 

— Patricia  Grady. 

Good  §port§man§hip 

A  good  sportsman  will  always  try, 
And,  when  he's  lost,  he'll  never  cry. 

And  though  of  winning  he  may  dream, 
He'll  always  cheer  for  the  other  team. 

He'll  never  the  other  fellow  blame, 
And  never  need  to  be  in  shame. 

A  good  sportsman  is  every  inch  a  man 
And  helps  the  other  fellow  when  he  can, 

— Carmen  Burr. 
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JOKES? 

§anta9§  §urpri§e§ 

Murray  Dickie  awoke  with  great,  bulging  eyes 
For  combs  of  all  kinds  were  his  surprise. 

Walter  Burnham  jumped  out  of  his  bed  with  a  howl 
As  out  of  his  sock  leaped  a  cat  with  a  yowl. 

Jim  March  gazed  in  his  sock  with  despair 
For  only  a  hickory  stick  was  there! 

Army  Hunter  was  thundering  and  shouting  with  glee, 
"A  pair  of  ballet  slippers  Santa's  left  just  for  me! 

George  Patrick  Aloysius  Alfalfa  O'Connor 
With  a  spud  and  some  shamrock  Gay  Santa  did  honor. 

Laughed  Eddie  Cannon,  "A  nightcap  I  ween 
Old  Santa  has  left,  it  doth  seem,  for  my  bean." 

"Ah,  a  photograph  of  me,  how  clear  and  how  dear! 
Kind  Santa,  Wayne  sends  his  thanks  most  sincere." 

The  next  time  that  Violet  Nutting  gets  hit 
She  can  use  Santa's  gift,  a  new  first-aid  kit. 

"It's  a  rattle,  by  Jove,  Old  Saint  Nick  has  sent!" 
Said  Gregory  Whipple  with  great  merriment. 

«  «    »  » 

In  the  gym  Ynez  Johnston  was  locked,  they  say, 
While  dressing  for  riding  one  bright,  sunny  day. 
She  tried  all  the  windows  and  all  of  the  doors. 
She  even  tried  crawling  through  cracks  in  the  floors. 
At  last  someone  came  in  response  to  her  prayer, 
And  she  galloped  away  on  her  frolicking  mare. 
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Elinor  Nevin  (to  Hope  after  she  had  fallen  down  stairs) — "Did  you  miss  a  step?" 
Hope  Valentine — "Yes,  I  missed  one,  but  I  hit  all  the  rest." 

«  «    »  » 

Ray  Bronson:  "You  woke  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep." 
J.  Ward:  "Yes,  I  couldn't  stand  the  sound." 

«  «    »  » 

Kerwin  Dennis:  "Famous  men  never  repeat." 

Leonard  Key:  "What?" 

Kerwin:  "Famous  men  never  repeat." 

«  «    »  » 

Bystander:  "Say,  your  enqine  is  smoking." 
Arch  Brown:  "What  of  it?  It's  old  enough  to." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher:  "What  do  vou  know  about  the  'Mayflower  Compact'?" 
Beatrice  Maxwell:   "Nothing.   Mine  is  a  Djer-Kiss." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher:  "This  is  a  very  serious  time.  Nobody  knows  what  will  be  the  outcome." 
Ray  Kline:  "Television." 

«  «    »  » 

George  Seelig  (flying  into  a  rage):  "Now  I'm  going  to  speak  my  mind." 
Teacher  (with  a  sigh  of  relief):  "Silence  at  last!" 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (in  history  discussion):  "I  have  seen  a  better  time." 

Joe  Ralston:  "Yes,  but  they  are  not  putting  out  such  a  good  magazine  now." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher:  "Bill,  are  you  able  to  work?" 

Bill  Dinwiddie:  "I'm  not  only  able  to  work,  but  I  am  superior  to  it." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher:  "Tom,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about  General  U.  S.  Grant?" 
Tom  Ellis:  "He  went  around  in  his  underwear." 
Teacher:  "Where  did  you  get  that  information?" 

Tom:  "Well,  in  my  history  book  it  said  that  General  Lee  was  dressed  in  a  fine 
Confederate  uniform,  but  all  that  Grant  wore  was  a  tattered  Union  suit." 

«  «    »  » 

Bill  Finley  (to  his  sister):  "How  long  do  you  cook  a  hard-boiled  egg?" 
Mary  Finley    "Forget  it." 
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Like  the  wandering  sheep  of  Little  Bo  Peep 

Pat  Grady's  shoes  did  roam. 
They  found  themselves  on  the  teacher's  desk, 

A  long,  long  way  from  home. 


«  «    »  » 

If  you  would  see  a  perfect  car, 

Observe  George  Stevens'  flivver. 
There's  beauty  in  each  rattling  joint, 

And  grace  in  every  quiver. 

«  «    »  » 

Is  "Twenty-three"  a  miser's  store? 
We've  never  heard  of  that  before, 
But  "Where's  my  gold?"  Sue  Miller  cries. 
"My  silver's  gone,"  Miss  Barbara  sighs. 
Such  precious  dust  just  does  take  wings 
And  settles  on  all  sorts  of  things. 
King  Midas  old  would  laugh  with  glee 
If  just  our  Christmas  Cards  he'd  see. 

«  «    »  » 

"Teacher:  "Why  is  Gordon  Green  absent  today?" 

Wayne  Lashway:  "He's  in  the  hospital  with  brain  combustion." 

«  «    »  » 

Betty  Berry  hill :  "Here  comes  the  school  band  down  the  street.  Call  Marion  Fuller! 
She  mustn't  miss  it.  Where  is  she?" 

Betsy  Blanckenburg:  "She's  upstairs  waving  her  hair." 
Betty  Berryhill:  "My  heavens!  can't  she  afford  a  flag?" 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (commenting  on  absences):  "All  the  girls  have  appointments  with  the 

nurse."  

Robert  AndersonfJ "Sherman  Hay  is  absent,  too." 

«  «    »  » 

Sherman  Hay  (reading  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"):  "We  bargain  for  all  the 
graves  we  lie  in." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (in  gym):  "Did  you  take  a  shower,  Chuck?" 

Chucky  Wood  (anxious  to  please):  "No,  but  if  there  is  one  missing,  I'll  help  you 
look  for  it." 


«  62  » 


Teacher  (in  music):  "We  will  play  'The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.' 
Louis  Bennett — -"M'gosh!  don't  we  ever  stop  to  eat?" 

«  «    »  » 

Roy  Reece:  "What  could  be  worse  than  a  giraffe  with  tonsilitis?" 
Emmett  Rogers:    "That's  easy!   A  hippo  with  the  mumps  or  a  centipede  with 
'athlete's  foot.' 

«  «    »  » 

Dick  Reed:  "Why  so  doleful?" 

Bob  Archambault:  "I  wrote  an  article  for  science  on  milk,  and  the  teacher  con- 
densed it." 

Dick  Reed:  "Cheer  up!  Be  thankful  he  didn't  can  it." 

«  «    »  » 

Ray  Bronson:  "Who  invented  the  hole  in  the  doughnut?" 
Ralph  Scott:  "Some  fresh-air  fiend." 

«  «    »  » 

Glenn  Harter:  "I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  week-end." 
Herbert  Bull:  "Put  a  hat  on  it  and  take  it  outside." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (in  history):  "We  will  now  turn  to  Greece." 

Janice  Miller:  "We  will  if  somebody  doesn't  open  the  window." 

«  «    »  » 

Bob  Seymour:  "I  have  done  these  problems  ten  times." 
Teacher:  "That  is  fine!" 

Bob  Seymour:  "And  here  are  the  ten  answers." 

«  «    »  » 

Bob  Gurnett  (applying  for  a  job):  "Sir,  have  you  any  jobs  open?" 
Employer:  "I'm  sorry,  but  we  haven't  half  enough  work  for  our  men  now." 
Bob:  "Aw,  take  me  on,  mister,  I  won't  work  hard." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (after  a  careful  explanation  about  the  source  of  our  gas  supply):  "Bob, 
now  can  you  tell  us  where  our  gas  comes  from?" 

Bob  Smith  (in  a  drowsy  moment):  "The  P.  G.  &  E." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (to  Ralph  Scott  and  George  Seelig,  who  were  making  a  disturbance): 
"George,  I  don't  care  if  you  beat  Ralph  to  a  pulp  outside  of  class,  but  don't  do  it  in 
here." 

George:  "But,  please,  teacher,  it's  safer  for  me  here." 

«  «    »  » 

Elizabeth  Newman  the  bright,  Elizabeth  Newman  the  small, 
Was  taking  the  test  for  "Uni"  in  the  row  next  to  wall. 
"Scullion,  scullion,"  she'd  say  all  the  while. 

Then,  "Ah!  Scullions  are  grasshoppers,"  she  wrote  with  a  smile. 

«  63  » 


Army  Hunter:  "If  you  stood  in  my  shoes,  what  would  you  do?" 
Morton  Swarth:  "Well,  to  begin  with,  I'd  shine  'em!" 

«  «    »  » 

Our  President's  down  on  child  labor, 

With  him  we  all  agree. 
Then  why  do  we  have  to  have  homework? 

That's  not  quite  clear  to  me.  (Elizabeth  Waldo.) 

«  «    »  » 

"Who's  afraid  of  the  big,  bad  wolf?" 

We  heard  Pat  Grady  sing, 
Yet  Patsy  jumped  a  foot,  I'm  sure, 

When  doggie  came  visiting. 

«  «    »  » 

There  is  a  girl  now  in  our  classes 
Who  always  feeds  upon  the  masses. 
A  "little"  nibble  here  and  there, 
Betsy  Saph  bites  everywhere. 

«  «    »  » 

Betty  Berryhill:  "Betsy,  help  me  with  this  problem." 
Betsy  Blanckenburg:  "No,  it  wouldn't  be  right." 

Betty  Berryhill:  "I  don't  suppose  it  would  be,  but  you  could  at  least  try." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher:   "How  did  the  cliff  dwellers  keep  warm,  John?" 
John  Linville:  "I  think  they  used  mountain  ranges." 

«  «    »  » 

Clarence  Hirt:  "The  human  brain  is  truly  a  wonderful  thing.  It  starts  working  the 
minute  you  wake  up  and  never  stops  until  you  get  to  class." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher  (putting  the  Roman  numerals  "LXXX"  on  the  board):  "Marion,  will  you 
please  tell  me  what  that  means?" 

Marion  Fuller  (promptly):  "Love  and  kisses." 

«  «    »  » 

Margaret  Meads:  "Dad,  I  was  troubled  with  'rheumatism'  in  school  today." 
Father:  "Why,  that's  a  funny  thing  for  you  to  have." 
Margaret:  "I  didn't  have  it,  Dad,  I  had  to  spell  it." 

«  «    »  » 

Teacher:   "Jim,  are  you  done  talking?" 

Jim  March:  "Yes,  but  I'm  not  done  thinking!" 

Teacher:  "Well,  that's  all  right.  We  don't  have  to  listen  to  that." 

«  «    »  » 


There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Vic, 
He  was  about  thirteen  yards  thick. 

When  he  stuck  in  the  door 

And  continued  to  roar, 
He  made  all  his  relatives  sick. 


«  64  » 


